SATURDAY 


JUBILANT — at having so SUCCESSFULLY DESTROYED OUR 
ONCE GREAT AND GLORIOUS NAVY—THESE EMPIRE WRECKERS 
—patted each other on the back and said—“NOW TO RUIN THE 
ARMY ”! 


Every regiment has been dragged down to far below its normal 
strength—Territorials starved and denied the expenses for their yearly 
manceuvres—the O.T.C. discontinued—and even the Boy Scouts frowned 
upon and discouraged. This is what the “National” 


Government have done with the Defenees of 
the Realm. 


And THESE MEN—preening themselves like tenth rate Cinema 
Stars are saying —WHAT MORE COULD EVEN THE SOCIALISTS 
DO FOR YOU? HAVE WE NOT FAILED IN EVERY DUTY? 


dragged down everything your Forefathers built up—and betrayed what 
your Fathers fought and died for? 
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** To-day we are defenceless,”” a recent White Paper had to admit. 
That White Paper was gleefully initialled by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the gentleman who calle 


a revolution during the war to follow Russia, just to prove he was a pacifist. 


Armies of Europe 


Russia sid eal sa 900,000 with 10 million in reserve. 
Italy 1,000,000 now under arms 
Germany... an oe 600,000 and reserves increasing daily 

Great Britain a ies 140,000 (at home) 57,000 (in India) 


which is barely half our seen in 1914 AND the commitments of the British Empire are far greater thm 
all the other powers put together. 


THIS IS WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT HAS DONE FOR THE ARMY. 
Ward Price in the “ Daily Mail” writes: 


In view of the conditions prevailing in the Fleet and in the Air Force, the question naturally arises: G& 
we be sure that the equipment of the Army has not also been allowed to fall behind the times? 


However good their physique and discipline may be, troops outclassed in mechanical equipment are @ 
defenceless as a covey of partridges. 


The new German Army will set a new standard of military mechanisation. Some observers assert tha 
its infantry battalions will have two machine guns to every five men. 


Germany has vast resources for the swift production of such weapons. Our own War Office, which has 
just decided to replace the now obsolete Lewis gun, is content to adopt a Czech model and to limit its mani 
facture to the Government Small Arms factory at Enfield, an establishment so minute that its total output @ 
arms of all kinds has hitherto been to the value of less than £100,000 a year. Probably by the time this litt 
—_ has finished re-arming our infantry, other countries will have passed on to a still further improva™ 
machine gun. 


(This, when the whole of Europe is arming feverishly.—Ed. S.R.) 


‘Iti is a grim fact that this Jubilee year has found the King’s Empire in the most unprotected condition that | 
it has till now known. Yet never was the need for perfection in preparation for national defence more urgem 
than to-day, when almost every political horizon is dark with storm-clouds. 


The plain fact is that the sole aim of this Government during the last four years has been to destroy evel 


scrap of defence and they can be congratulated on doing this devil’s work very thoroughly.— (Ed. S.R.) 
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Plain Words by Mussolini 
Sanctions mean war. 
Signor Mussolini has left no room for doubt on 

that point. In the historic interview with our 

Special Correspondent, Mr. G. Ward Price—one 

of the most important ever to be given to a news- 

paper by a world-famous statesman—his view is 
plainly presented to readers of The Daily Mail 
to-day. 

Signor Mussolini said that ‘‘ if sanctions are 
voted against Italy at Geneva she will at once 
leave the League, and it should be realised, without 
possibility of misunderstanding, that whoever 
applies sanctions against Italy will be met by the 
armed hostility of our country.” 

This clear and definite declaration confirms our 


own frequently expressed warnings and the state- 
ments that have already appeared in the Italian 
Press. It should satisfy everybody, except our 
wilfully blind pacifists, that Italy means business. 
She intends to proceed with the work of colonising 
and civilising Abyssinia, and will brook no inter- 
ference in a campaign which is no concern of the 
British people. 

There must be no more talk of sanctions. Tre- 
mendous harm has already been done to the 
friendly relations which have long existed between 
Britain and Italy by a noisy minority who are 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


thirsting for a League war. In the words of 
Signor Mussolini, *‘ It is the pacifists who are the 
worst enemies of peace, for they want to spread 
over the whole world a conflict which has the well- 
defined character of a colonial expedition for the 
purpose of creating order in a country whe e order 
has never existed.”’ 

Have these people paused to consider the results 
which would follow an attempt to apply sanctions ? 
If Italy is to be censured by Geneva, Mussolini says 
his country will leave the League. That would 
be a good thing if it meant the break-up of a 
meddling,’ muddling body which has never yet 
settled anything. 


Damage to Trade 

But nothing so mild is in the minds of the war- 
mongers. They are crying for economic blockades, 
the closing of the Suez Canal, and naval and 
military measures. It has even been suggested 
that stopping supplies of rubber, coal, nickel, oil, 
and tin to Italy would be an innocuous sanction 
which could be applied without seriously upsetting 
international relations ! 

Mr. Baldwin has said that ‘‘ there is no such 
thing as a sanction that will work that does not 
mean war.’’ But if, for the sake of argument, 
such an embargo could be applied without dis- 
turbing peace, do the sanction-mongers realise the 
tremendous damage which would be done to 
British trade? Such a measure applied against 


Italy would mean closing one of our best coal 
markets. Thousands of men would be immediately 
thrown out of work, and the condition of the 
depressed areas would be gravely aggravated. 
Our coal-mining industry has already suffered a 
severe blow through the reduction of the French 
which entails a loss 


import quota by 10 per cent., 
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of 350,000 tons a year to South Wales. Italy is 
our next best customer for coal. To deny her sup- 
plies in order to satisfy Geneva would reduce the 
output of South Wales by 2,250,000 tons and our 
total export by 4,500,000 tons a year. 


On every ground the insane demands of the 
jingoes for ‘‘ strong action’ should be firmly 
resisted — otherwise they will drag this country 
into another great war. ‘‘If the League of 
Nations,’ says Mussolini: in words of gravest 
warning, ‘‘ were so reckless as to expand a remote 
colonial campaign into a general European war, 
which would . . . cost this time not millions but 
tens of millions of lives, it would be upon the 
League that the guilt would rest.” 


Daily Mail. 


Futility of Treaties 

How far our Government has been justified in 
relying for our security on covenants and treaties 
can be judged by Signor Mussolini’s attitude 
towards the pledges entered into by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy in 1906. Without attempting 
to deny the validity of this treaty obligation he has 
said bluntly that he has no intention of respecting 
it. 

This attitude towards treaties and international 
obligations is a feature of present-day statesman- 
ship the whole world over, nor can we remember 
when treaties have ever caused a nation to abstain 
from action which, either rightly or wrongly, it 
considered essential to its future well-being. 


It is absurd to suggest that the members of the 
Government are so little versed in history as not 
to be aware of this, which makes their neglect of 
our defensive services all the more criminal. 


After having made one “‘gesture’’ after another, 
pursuing the phantom of collective security, the 
Government are now doing all in their power to 
leave us isolated and friendless in a turbulent 
Europe—a far from happy position for a 
defenceless nation. It is all very well to wield 
the big stick when the occasion demands it, if one 
possesses the necessary means; but an uncertain 
' cackle bleating in the wilderness is not likely to 
add either to our power or to our prestige and 
exposes us to a grave danger of retaliation in a 
form which we should be in no position to resist. 


* * 
* 


In spite of specious promises, the Comintern at 
Moscow shows no sign of abating its activities 
which have just caused a strongly worded note 
from the United States of America. 

If there were any doubt at all that the recent 
riots at Brest and Toulon were organised by agents 
from Moscow, the expulsion from that city of Mr. 
A. J. Berson, the representative of the Polish 


official Press Agency, should go far towards 
proving it, 


Mr. Berson, who threw considerable light, 
on the underground working of Russian emissarieg 
in French Sea ports, committed the unpardonable 
crime of telling the truth, and the fact that the 
Soviet Government risked offending its mog 
powerful neighbour, Poland, rather than face 
exposures shows that, 


any more awkward 


moscow? 
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REVOLUTION 
RAGOUT 
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behind the platitudes spoken by M. Litvinoff at 
Geneva, there is still the desire for world 
revolution. 


At this meeting of the Comintern, resounding 
plans were announced to “‘ create a single Arab 
front,’’ and a delegate reported the progress made 
in Irak, Syria, Palestine, Transjordania, Egypt, 
Tripoli, Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, about which 
he said that 60,000,000 people ‘‘ were artificially 
divided into nine separate administrations, so that 
the Imperialist oppressors might more easily crush 
the movements of the Arab masses.”’ 

This is the sort of pernicious nonsense which is, 
unfortunately, occasionally taken seriously by un- 
educated people, the truth being that, if it were 
not for the influence and control of European 
Powers, there would be nearer ninety Arab s0- 
called administrations than nine, and tribal warfare 
would once more be the rule. 

We need not take the Arab business very 
seriously; but, as was only to be expected, the 
Comintern has by no means been idle in India. 
For the moment, however, the Indian Socialist 
Party is stealing all the limelight and, through 
its nurseling, the Indian T.U.C., has indulged in 
all the antics of its English brother by passing a 
resolution declaring for a general strike in the event 
of war. 

It has, as a matter of course, rejected the new 
constitution for India and decided to do all in 
its power to resist its operation. For this declara- 
tion we are indebted to a Mr. Masani, the joint 
Secretary of the Party, who has recently spent a 
pleasant vacation in England at the I.L.P. 
Summer School. 

Unfortunately, however, there are only four 
million industrial workers in India out of a 
population of over three hundred millions; so Mr. 
Masani and his co-worker Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who is at present in gaol, are planning to combine 
with the peasants—a body almost wholly illiterate— 
and the lower middle class. 

Whether they will succeed is a matter of con- 
jecture, as the peasants are not politically 
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conscious; but uneducated men and women have 
been misled before by flowery oratory and 
specious promises, which was only one of the 
dangers of giving such people the vote. 


* * 
* 


Milk Marketing 

Though a vote favourable to the continuance 
of the Milk Marketing Scheme has been recorded, 
as was expected, this does not mean that the 
farmers are wholly, or even partially, satisfied with 
the progress of the Board. 


Since the last vote was taken two years ago the 
majority in favour of the Scheme has dropped 
from 96 to 81 per cent. This is said to have been 
regarded with satisfaction by members of the 
board, who had expected a greater falling off in 
allegiance ; it must be remembered, however, that 
the alternative to continuing the scheme was to 


allow the dairying industry to revert to the chaos 
for which it was heading a couple of years ago, and 
that this was brought home to the producers by 
intensive propaganda. 


The truth is that the majority voted for con- 
tinuing with the Scheme on the principle that it 
is better to allow an embryo growth to develop in 
the hope that it will one day achieve something 
than to cut it off in its adolescence. In other words, 
the farmers, though disappointed at the results 
achieved so far, still hope that an adequate check 
on imports of butter, cheese, and tinned milk will 
be applied. Unless this is done it is difficult to 
see how the Board is to be of any real benefit to 
farmers who, once they realise that the Govern- 
ment do not intend to take action, will in all prob- 
ability reverse the vote. Meanwhile, both cheese 
and butter-making are fast becoming dead 
industries in this country. 


** 
* 
Troubled Germany 
Prices in Berlin have recently risen by as much 
as twenty-five per cent., and it is possible to detect 
an undercurrent of uneasiness in the atmosphere. 
both for this reason and owing to the fear that the 


Radical wing of the Nazi Party will soon gain the 
upper hand. 


General Goering is said to be falling from 
favour while the stock of Dr. Goebbels, who 
recently appointed a notorious Jew-baiter, the aptly 


named Count Helldorf, as Police President, is 
reported to be on the rise. 

Meanwhile, Herr Hitler who has been “‘resting’’ 
in Bavaria is trying to keep on friendly terms with 
Goebbels, in case he wishes to lead a purge to the 


left, without at the same time estranging the 
Reichswehr who, it is rumoured, hold the real key 
to the situation and will support the Fuehrer only 
so long as it suits them. 

This threat of internal troubles is partly responsi- 
ble for the remarkable silence of the German Press 


about the Abyssinian situation. But another 
potent factor is that Germany has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain from a war between Italy 
and Ethiopia, and the various Nazi editors are said 
to have been officially warned to keep off the sub- 
ject. The Nazi leaders understand well enough 
how to hold forth when they wish to; but it seems 
that, unlike our own Government, they also know 
when it suits them better to hold their tongues. 


** 
*x 
Chelsea Old Church 


It is only natural that the 400th anniversary of 
the canonisation of Sir Thomas More should 
direct attention to Chelsea Old Church, where 
special commemorative services have been held 
recently. 


At one time More sang in the choir and served 
at the altar in this church, where stands his monu- 
ment, strangely enough designed by himself and 
erected during his lifetime. The Latin inscription 
below it is also the product of his own brain. 

This Church, with its South Chapel built and 
named after More and with its fine pillars, the 
capitals of which are attributed to Holbein, who 
stayed for awhile with More in Chelsea, is one of 
the few remaining landmarks of this historic old 
village. 

Adjacent to it is the Lombard Café, which 
boasts the sign of the old Swan Inn, demolished 
when the embankment was built. The two build- 
ings harmonise so well that it seems a pity that 
one should be left to brave the world alone. The 
general scene has long been a favourite one for 
artists and the late Sir William Orpen declared that 
it was beautiful in all lights. Nevertheless, Lombard 
Café is threatened with demolition, though not, we 
are glad to say, immediately. When this time 
comes yet another relic of the villages which once 
surrounded London will disappear, 
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The Brighter Pacifism 


As the Morning Post so rightly points out, the 
modern Pacifist is a strange phenomenon. He 
boycotts such things as military tattoos and 
organises ballots by which he seeks to ascertain 
how many citizens there are as disloyal as himself 
who refuse to fight under any pretext for their 


King and Country. He agitates for the total 
abolition of our defence forces and then, in almost 
the same breath, demands that our army and air 
force, which he would fain have non-existent, 
should embark upon some war-like project against 
a hitherto friendly nation which has failed to see 
eye to eye with his crazy idealism. 

We suggest that, if these strange creatures are 
so bent on policing the world, they might enrol 
themselves in a voluntary force which could em- 
bark upon such perilous knight errants without 
involving the rest of the country in hostilities, and 
might, in addition, arm it at their own expense. 
This, at least, would be acting up to their con- 
victions in a more practical manner than the 
cultivation of pansies, which, at the moment, seems 
to be their chief hobby. 


* * 
* 


The New Boche Sport 


There has lately, as we have always anticipated, 
been a recrudescence of Jew baiting in Germany. 
As a little light relief from the serious business 
in hand Herr Streicher, the Nazi leader of 
Franconia, and holder of the world’s Jew baiting 
championship, recently delivered a_ friendly 
homily in Berlin. 


Standing erect in an open car, one hand holding 
a dog whip and the other raised in the fantastic 
Nazi salute, the Teutonic Grock drove to the Sport 
Palast where twenty thousand fanatics were waiting 
to applaud him. 

The meeting began with a few mild exercises in 
frightfulness including a ‘‘ hymn of hate ”’ in 
which the assembled mountebanks joined lustily. 
We would have thought that this was rather old 


stuff, having enjoyed many a good laugh a 
another pleasant little song with the same title 
some twenty years ago; but Herr Streiche, 
failed to devise any variations on this worn oy 
theme. 

However, he thoroughly enjoyed himself ang, 
having carefully removed his hat in order to render 
himself audible, proceeded to flatter himself py 
declaring that he was clean and to delight his 
audience with a similar fiction. He then had a 
smack at the Foreign Press and is, doubtless, much 
surprised that their reports were not conspicuously 
favourable, after which he worked himself into q 
fine pitch of frenzy while hate oozed from his little 
eyes and the perspiration trickled from his egg-like 
head and ran in rivulets down his cheeks. 

‘“In some countries’’ he stormed, after a 
virulent attack on the chosen race “‘ there are Jews 
who are very near to being Prime Minister.”’ Well, 
we had a Prime Minister once who was a Jew and 
very proud of him we are. 


Rebuilding the Navy . 

There is some comfort to be gained from the 
report that the Admiralty are considering plans 
for rebuilding the Navy. Nothing, however, is to 
be done until the Cabinet has considered the 
prospects of the Naval Conference which, it is pro- 
posed, shall be held this year. 

Thus, while other nations are already building 
we must continue to be inadequately defended 
until another spate of words has spent itself. 

In this connection the casual statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty at a recent political 
garden party that we have only half a navy, a 
small air force, and a small army would have been 
received in any other country with dismay. In 


England, however, we have been conscious of our 
weakness for so many years that such a disclosure 
has ceased to become news. Nevertheless, we 
wonder that some brave voice was not found to 
shout ‘‘ Then why the deuce don’t you increase 

There was a time when a section of the popula- 
tion inclined to the view that either our responsible 
ministers had something up their sleeves that the 
public did not know of or else that they had failed 
to realise the perilous state of our defences. Such 
an excuse, however, no longer exists, and_ the 
Country will expect immediate steps to remedy s0 
scandalous a state of affairs. 
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Sacrosanct! 


AST week, like many others no doubt, I was 
intrigued, if not greatly surprised to read an 
announcement on an otherwise blank page 

that an article by Lady Houston, had been banned. 
It was entitled ‘‘ The Serpent in Eden ’’ and per- 
haps its significance was not difficult to come by. 
At any rate, if anyone had laid me long odds that 
it was concerned with the futilities of Mr. Anthony 
Eden in regard to Italy and the League of Nations, 
| would not have taken the bet. In fact I would 
have laid the odds myself and felt certain of 
winning. 


But it raises a queer question. Why is it that so 
frequently Lady Houston is singled out—to be 
prevented from the Englishman’s inherent right 
to indulge in free speech? Extreme Communists 
can shout their nauseous views from stands in Hyde 
Park under police protection and publish them in 
their papers. The Russian Soviet are allowed a 
free hand to intrigue against our country in their 
sleepless effort to overthrow the Empire and plunge 
us into a bloody class revolution. Other news- 
papers are free to publish their poisonous nonsense 
always designed to weaken the British nation, and 
some among them are actually honoured, but 
Lady Houston is in another category. She is a 
Patriot—she leans to the right and not to the left 
and so she is regarded by the wreckers who would 
destroy the safety and honour of England as a 
menace. 


When she points out the things which go to the 
heart of the criminal conspiracy to weaken our 
country it must not be permitted. The public are 
told nothing and must be told nothing or they 
might suddenly be aroused to the truth and then 
the damage would be done. So nobody need be 
surprised to find that articles by Lady Houston 
are banned at the last moment, although if anyone 
were libelled or could impute false motives they 


could at once go to the law courts and win big 
damages. 


THEY FEAR THE LIGHT 


The fact is the Government are afraid. Not 
afraid of Communists but of Lady Houston. They 
work in darkness and in the shadows and as no-one 
can impute her high motives—she is inconvenient. 
She cannot be bought, nor can they frighten her. 
To-day, with most of their critics in their pockets, 
they have actually come to the point where Mr. 
Baldwin is sacrosanct from criticism. It is simply 
not permitted. This old gentleman, with his pipe 
and his air of benignity, but one of the biggest 
political humbugs every known in the history of 
politics, must not be criticised: there is too much 
one could say. We saw this in the case of the 
Saturday Review posters, when Captain Hudson 


By Kim 


of the Ministry of Transport had the face to defend 
the refusal of the bill-posters to stick up a perfectly 
justifiable bill to the effect that a real Conservative 
Leader was wanted. 


We know of course that the bill-posters were 
intimidated, but when a Minister of the Crown has 
either the assurance or the impertinence to term 
this as “‘ offending against public taste ’’ and to 
support the action taken by adding that it was a 
‘* personal attack on an individual,’’ we may well 
believe that Mr. Baldwin’s partisans possess 
absolutely no sense of proportion. 


PHILANTHROPY SPURNED 

They stop at nothing to prevent criticism of 
their Leader or the goings-on of the members of 
the Government he conducts, but they cannot face 
facts. Not once but many times offers for the 
benefit of the nation which Lady Houston has 
made, have been turned down flat. Sometimes 
they have been ostentatiously ignored. The offer 
to finance the Air Defences of London was 
ostentatiously refused by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and quite illegally, for if a gift is given 
to the nation and earmarked for a special purpose, 
it is not within the province of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to refuse one and accept another. 
Nor would he have done so had the donor 
been anybody but that terribly downright 
Lady Houston, who shows them up every time 
and who does not care a tinker’s curse for the 
Government who fear her and—tell it not in Gath— 
detest her sense of humour which makes them look 
ridiculous. 


Lady Houston’s last offer—to present the nation 
with another aeroplane similar to that given by 
Lord Rothermere—serves to show, if need be, how 
the well-being of the nation is never absent from 
her mind. Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister, less 
atrophied in mind than some of his confreres in the 
Cabinet, accepted it, and so now two of the Bristol 
fast twin-motored monoplanes, capable of a speed 
of 270 m.p.h. have been donated as an example to 
the Air Ministry of what the country needs. At 
the same time gifts should not be required of 
private persons to spur the Government on to its 
plain duty seeing it taxes us at war rates and owes 
as its primary duty that of efficient protection from 
any possible enemy. 


On the acceptance of Lord Rothermere’s offer— 
before Lady Houston’s was made known—The 
Aeroplane observes :— 


‘‘ The acceptance of Lord Rothermere’s gift 
by the Air Ministry raises a very difficult point. 
Only a few months ago Lady Houston offered 
a large sum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the condition that it was spent on the Air 
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defence of London. . 
was refused. . . . If the Air Ministry is going 
to accept aeroplanes from newspaper barons, 
how can the Exchequer refuse such a contribu- 
tion from the widow of a shipping Baronet ? ” 


. . Lady Houston’s offer 


The answer is, it was not, probably because the 
Air Minister compelled Mr. Chamberlain to see 
that his attitude was stupid as well as churlish. 
And so, once again, Lady Houston has demon- 
strated her love of her country and, because their 
every action shows they have no patriotism, she is 
the object of the Government‘s most bitter 
hostility. 


' She might easily rest on her laurels were she so 
disposed and leave it to others to carry on the fight 
for an honest Government and a strong England, 
which she has waged and is waging at the expense 
of her health, against her doctor’s orders. ... 


But those who know her are well aware that she 
regards it as a sacred duty to serve her country, 
and her spirit, which nothing can quell, rises 
superior to all the shifts and tricks of those who 
stop short of nothing to undermine her influence 
or short-circuit her by every surreptitious means. 
The only result of these underhand intrigues is 
to make her more determined to see the thing 
through. Her example of telling the truth regard- 
less of the powerful influences brought to bear to 
suppress her is winning all along the line. More 
and more of the educated and intelligent public 
are making a point of reading the Saturday 
Review, in order to learn the truth. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


On the face of it the war between the Govern- 
ment and Lady Houston is one-sided. They have 
all the advantages of great power and patronage. 
They are surrounded by a parasite Press for the 
most part, and they score by the odious apathy of 
a great number of British citizens who boast that 
they take no interest in politics and only want to 
attend to their business, completely overlooking the 
fact that everyone of us and every business is 
governed by politics, as every intelligent foreigner 
knows, and that strong politics make for prosperity 
and feeble politics sow the seeds of financial panics, 
failure and unemployment, if no worse. 


Lady Houston, for her part, has strong allies of 
another order. She is independent financially. 
She is quite indifferent, for instance, to threats by 
certain big advertising firms that if her organ 
attacks the Government and interferes with their 
business prospects, they will cancel their advertise- 
ments, because she does not depend on advertising, 
a power in journalism which has’ often proved 
tyrannical. She cannot be threatened and she 
cannot be bribed. Her great ally is the Truth. 
She tells the Truth and shames the Devil, and as 
a result, by a Government whose policy is ‘* hush 
hush ’’—she is feared and hated. 


From cover to cover literally of the Saturday 
Review the Truth is told, without any fear or 
equivocation. Naturally, when the rest of news- 


papers, with few exceptions, are tied to the 
Government by interests or fears which fetter their 
judgment, and when they hit do so in kid gloves, 
this weapon of Lady Houston’s is most incon. 
venient. They cannot meet it. Like the sun, jt 
banishes the miasmas and mists of the night. They 
jeer and they sneer, and they endeavour to prevent 
sales and publicity, but the more they try to sup. 
press the free press of this country—like religion— 
the more it flourishes. 


The Government fear Lady Houston because she 
tells the truth and defies them. She laughs at 
their claims to be sacrosanct. They will fear her 
more in the near future, for most unpalatable 
truths will have to be told. She carries on serenely 
and undauntedly, for the reason that eventually the 
Truth must prevail. 


SALT-WATER BLOOD 


He in whose veins it flows 

Feels mighty hammer-blows— 
Feels his heart pound and strain 
When clinks the anchor chain. 
Where spars assail the sky, 
Where brine and spray up-fly, 
Where sea birds wheel and cry— 


There his domain ! 


Pure fascination his; 

Perfect obsession this— 
Freedom’s eternal yoke 

Not to be bent or broke, 

Placed on her chosen slave, 
Thrall of the wind and wave. 

At his birth, while storms drave, 


Destiny spoke. 


And when beneath his feet 

Planks groan; when tackles bleat ; 

When, through the swelling flood, 

His barque begins to scud 

Reeling in fluid night— 

Ah, what a sheer delight 

Thrills, with its conquering might, 
Salt-water blood ! 


ARTHUR POWELL. 
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HAT is the Comintern ? Every man, woman 
and child in England should know the 
answer to that question, every man, 

woman and child should be taught to combat its 

influence, and should learn how to build up a wall 
of defence and unity so as to prevent that influence 
spreading through the country. 

Unlike the Ogpu, the Comintern has no power 
to kill and track down its victims; it cannot issie 
summary orders for imprisonment and death. ‘lhe 
Ogpu may indeed be the dagger in the hand of 
world revolution, but the Comintern is just as 
dangerous to security and peace, for it is like an 
attack of poison gas, launched against the civilisa- 
tion of the world, a poison gas, which destrovs 
and annihilates everything with which it comes in 
contact, and which unless adequate preparations 
and defences are made against it, leaves nothing 
but ruin and desolation behind! 

The Ogpu works underground, operating 
through an army of spies, but the Comintern 
pursues its propaganda openly, it makes no secret 
of its programme for world subjugation, its plans 
for the rising of the proletariat, a world union of 
Soviet republics. 

Is it not a sign of the supine negligence of the 
Conservatives Party that so many people should 
be left in ignorance of the meaning of the 
Comintern—or, to call it by its official English 
name—the Third Communist International, the 
Union of all the Communist Parties of the world, 
an organisation that day by day is enrolling new 
members, day by day is growing in strength, in 
overwhelming immensity. Even the fact that a 
few months ago Stalin suddenly issued orders for 
the convening of a World Congress of the 
Comintern in Moscow is hardly known in England, 
and few people realise that this is the first World 
Congress that has been held for seven years! 


DANGER AHEAD! 


The full significance of that circumstance alone 
should, at this moment of tension and unrest in 
Europe, warn those in authority of their danger, 
but the Abyssinian question, the coming General 
Election and the plans for the summer holidays 
have filled people’s minds, so that the ravings of 
a few hysterical communists in Moscow have 
seemed very unimportant. How important they 
are I hope and pray the future may not show! 

In the eyes of pre-war Russia the writings of 
Lenin and the ravings of Trotsky seemed the 
vapourings of unsound minds, while the black 
haired, low browed Caucasian, known to the police 
as “* Stalin,’? was regarded by them merely as a 
shabby, importunate heckler, who was always 
cropping up, either at the Oil Wells at Baku, or 
the Putiloff Works in Petrograd. Lenin, Trotsky 
and Stalin! Names that meant very little twenty 


What is the Comintern ? 


By Meriel Buchanan 


years ago, but that are blazed now in letters of 
flame across the pages of history. 

Sixty-five nations have sent their representatives 
to the Seventh World Congress of the Comintern, 
which was opened on July 26th, in the former 
Noble’s Club, now called the House of the 
Syndicates, in Moscow. In the old colonnaded 
hall, still bearing the vestige of some of its past 
dignity, the throng of delegates have gathered to- 
gether, all eager to make their speeches and, 
through the intermediary of interpreters, give in 
their reports and tender their advice as to the way 
in which the future work shall be carried on. 
Negroes, Arabs, Indians, Chinese, Germans, 
Poles, olive skinned comrades from South 
American States, French, English, and Italians. 
Fanatics perhaps, crazy dreamers, visualising an 
impossible Utopia, but they are all imbued with 
the same hatred of the bourgeoisie and the 
capitalist classes, they all have the same fixed object 
in view, world domination by the proletariat ! 


WORLD REVOLUTION 


European statesmen, and especially the leaders 
of the Socialist Party, would do well to study the 
Resolutions passed by this Seventh World Con- 
gress of the Comintern, for the general conclusions 
which have been reached, show a firm and 
inflexible decision to develop the ‘‘ United Front ”’ 
and gain a preponderance of power, by an alliance 
with the socialists, but one sufficiently strong to 
crush mercilessly and destroy their one times allies, 
and remain sole masters and leaders of the world 
revolution. 

World Revolution! These words may mean 
nothing at present, but the recent events in France 
should open the eyes of those who like to lull them- 
selves into a false security to the fires glimmering 
on the horizon, fires that may at any moment light 
up the world from end to end. ‘“‘ It must not be 
forgotten,’’ Stalin said not very long ago, “‘ That 
if . . . war breaks out, it will most certainly let 
loose revolution in several countries.’’ That warn- 
ing should be heeded at this moment. The com- 
munists preach against war, but at the same time 
they are counting on an ‘‘ Imperialist war ’’ which 
would give them the chance of rousing the masses 
to open revolt. 

The Comintern will, without doubt, make full 
use of Italy’s projected war on Abyssinia as a sub- 
ject for intensive propaganda. Ercoli, the Italian 
Communist leader and a member of the Comintern 
has reported a growing unrest in the provinces. 
The youth of Italy may be heart and soul with 
Mussolini, but if the war does not bring instant 
success, if the armies do not quickly return 
victorious, the parents and relatives of those young 
men, exposed to the cruel African sun, to thirst 
and disease. and a savage guerrilla warfare, will 
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prove fruitful ground for the seeds of revolution 
and discontent. 

Marcel Cachin, the French communist leader, in 
his opening speech at the Comintern Congress, pro- 
claimed proudly that Paris was surrounded by a 
red ring of proletarian masses, and there can be 
no doubt that the riots of Brest and Toulon were 
organised by the communists in direct touch with 
the Comintern. This is conclusively proved by 
the fact that Mr. J. A. Berson, the representative 
of the official Press Agency of Poland in Moscow, 
was expelled by the Soviet for venturing to publish 
certain circumstances which had come to his know- 
ledge in this respect. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Programme of the 
Communist International ’’ published in 1929 gives 
an illuminating insight of the methods by which 
the Comintern intend to replace capitalist rule by 
a world system of communism. ‘‘ The conquest 
of power by the proletariat,’’ we read, ‘‘ does not 
mean peacefully capturing the ready made 
bourgeois state machinery by means of a Parlia- 
mentary majority . . . the conquest of power by the 
proletariat is the violent overthrow of bourgeois 
power, the destruction of the capitalist state 
apparatus .. . the most suitable form of proletariat 
State is the Soviet State. _The Soviet State com- 
pletely disarms the bourgeoisie and concentrates all 
arms in the hands of the proletariat.’’ This pro- 
gramme has been given in greater detail in a long 
Manifesto which was issued by the Comintern a 
few months ago, describing how the English Royal 
takings, banks, railways, and landed estates con- 
family were to be “‘ liquidated,” all private under- 


fiscated and nationalised, a ruthless war waged 
against the officer corps and higher command and 
England turned into a new and glorious Sovig 
State. 

Stalin’s dream of world domination ! For do not 
let us make any mistake or be deceived by the bland 
duplicity of this Dictator and tyrant of the Soviet 
State. Litvinoff presiding at the League of 
Nations in Geneva may smirk and expostulate that 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. has no connee. 
tions with the Comintern, but he may find it 
difficult to explain the following paragraph from 
some reminiscences published by D. Manuilisky, a 
prominent member of this organisation : ‘‘ Not one 
important document of big international signific. 
ance was issued by the Communist International 
without the most active participation of Comrade 
Stalin in its composition.” 

On July 26th, also, Pravda published a photo. 
graph showing ‘‘ Comrade Stalin ’’ presiding at 
the opening of the Seventh World Congress of the 
Comintern, surrounded by leading revolutionaries 
of all countries, such as Comrad Pieck, Marcel 
Cachin, Thorez and the Bulgarian _ terrorist 
Dimitroff, one of the “‘ heroes ”’ of the Reichstag 
Fire Trial, who has just been elected secretary of 
the Comintern Executive 

And yet earlier this year Stalin allowed himself 
to be photographed, first with Mr. Eden and then 
with Monsieur Laval, and gave the former his 
assurance that Russia urgently desired peace, that 
she considered the British Empire the greatest 
factor in the world for peace and had no interest 
in undermining its prosperity and integrity! 


Tragedy 


By Major 


HE Army of to-day is quite inadequate for 
its task of policing the Empire, let alone 
guarding it. 

If, arising out of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, 
circumstances demand, as is most likely, sub- 
stantial increase in the garrisons at Cairo, on the 
Canal Zone, to guard the vital waterway to India 
and Australia, and in Khartoum to protect the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, it will be impossible to 
send even four extra British battalions without 
absolutely dislocating the whole machinery of the 
coming trooping programme, which begins in a 
few days time, and either depleting London of its 
Guards Regiments or India of part of its garrison. 

And goodness knows in India there is only one 

soldier to every 5,000 natives. 
. Ever since the war, particularly since 1925, the 
Army has-been the victim of Parliamentary shifts 
and improvisations of every description. Now it is 
so weakened in numbers that the movement of a 
single battalion abroad for special duties makes it 
imperative to call upon the Brigade of Guards at 
home to fill the gap on the roster of battalions for 
overseas duties. 

For example, when the trouble arose in China in 


Disbandment 


G. H. Reade 


1927 it was necessary to send two Guards battalions 
from home to help in constituting the Emergency 
Division sent to Shanghai. To man the Division 
troops had to be obtained from Home stations, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt and India. 

Then later, when it was possible to reduce sub- 
stantially the Shanghai garrison to only two 
battalions, a Guards battalion has had to be found 
for the Cairo garrison to reinforce the weak 
Infantry Brigade there to three battalions instead 
of the normal four, and thus make the programme 
of overseas reliefs practicable. 

Now, since an extra battalion has to be found 
this autumn for Malaya (Singapore defences) 
another gap occurs. It has been necessary to order 
two Guards battalions to Egypt. What then will 
happen if it is necessary to increase all the 
garrisons in the Near East at once? 

Only this: either London will be depleted of its 
Guards battalions or one of the Chief Home Com- 
mands will be heavily reduced in strength, or 
Territorial Regiments will have to be called upon, 
or native Indian Regiments sent to Egypt and the 
Sudan. 

See how the Army has been weakened! Between 


_ 
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1897 and 1903 the Coldstream and Scots Guards 
had an extra battalion added; so had the 
Cameron Highlanders ; two battalions were added “ 
to the Royal Warwicks, Royal Fusiliers, Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers, Northumberland Fusiliers, the 
King’s, Worcesters, Middlesex and Manchesters. 

Before the Great War, even when Germany’s 
challenge stared us in the face, all these extra 
battalions were disbanded except the 3rd Cold- 
streams, 2nd Camerons, and the 3rd and 4th 
battalions of the Royal Fusiliers, Worcesters and 


Middlesex. 
Then, after the war the Royal Fusiliers, 
Worcesters and Middlesex lost their extra 


battalions, and to make matters worse the advent 
of the Irish Free State meant the loss of the Ist 
and 2nd Connaught Rangers, Royal Irish, 
Leinsters, the Royal Dublin Fusiliers and the 
Roval Munster Fusiliers, and the 2nd battalions of 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers and the Royal 
inniskillen Fusiliers. 


Then the 3rd and 4th battalions of the Rifle 
Brigade, and the 3rd, 4th and 5th battalions of 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps were also disbanded. 
So that, after the war, in the Infantry arm of the 
Service alone there was a direct loss of 23 bat- 
talions, or over 25,000 infantry soldiers at war 
strength. 

Is it any wonder when one extra battalion is 
required for Malaya special steps have to be taken 
to make good the deficiency ? 

Heaven knows what will happen if the Govern- 
ment need but ten extra battalions to safeguard 
British interests on the Suez Canal and in the 
Sudan on the Abyssinian border. 

Actually the burden of the Army is heavier than 
it was in pre-war days, yet it has been weakened 
by many thousands of men. 

It seems certain that in a short time we will have 
to fight, not only to keep our Empire, but to save 


‘“ England’s right hand must be a strong one—and the punch of that right hand is a well-trained, modern and 
powerful Army ” 


the British Isles. At its present strength the Army 
is a hopeless proposition to do either. The day of 
fate will come like a bolt out of the blue and it will 
be too late to remedy the situation. 

As to the Cavalry, many pairs of Cavalry Regi- 
ments have been compressed into one; two Cavalry 
Regiments have been converted into armoured 
car units; the Artillery and Engineers have been 
ruthlessly reduced; there is a shortage in shells 
and ammunition ; the Army is over 8,000 under its 
official meagre strength ; every one of the ancillary 
services has been weakened ; there is a great dearth 
of Army doctors; in fact the Army is but a shadow 
of its real self. 

To-day the word ‘‘ war ’’ is on many lips. There 
is unrest everywhere. Banditry and Communism 
in China is being kept down, not by the League of 
Nations, but by the strong hand of Japan; the 
N.W. Frontier of India, our most vuluerable 
frontier, is still seething, needing constant watch 
and ward; Europe is an active volcano, and 


London still the big prize of many hostile brains; 
Italy has under arms eight times as many soldiers 
as we employ at home, in India, China, Malaya, 
Egypt, Sudan, Malta and all our other garrisons 
put together; and the Army is still the butt 
of windbags in Parliament, weak-kneed Ministers, 
Socialists of all hues, agitators, pacifists and dis- 
loyal scribes. ° 

The Empire and the Nation are at stake. Nothing 
less. The British Army is now only a little Police 
Force, smaller than ever it was, yet the Empire 
and its mandated territories spread wider and 
vaster than in 1914. 

There is not a moment to be lost. If the counsels 
of England to promote peace are to have effect and 
carry due weight in a world preparing for war, 
then England’s right hand must be a strong one, 
and the punch of that right hand is a well-trained, 
modern and powerful Army. 
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1914-1935— 


Who Are Left Grow Old 


MESSAGE from Reuter’s correspondent in 
Melbourne a few days ago brought an un- 
comfortable reminder that those who served 
in the Great War are not getting any younger. 
The message stated that the processional route up 
to Melbourne’s War Shrine, which was opened by 
the Duke of Gloucester last year, is too steep for 
the Australian ex-soldiers. Men who twenty years 
ago scaled the bullet-swept cliffs of Gallipoli at 
Anzac and Walker’s Ridge are now too old to 
march up the incline. 

The Returned Soldiers’ League, therefore, 
decided to change the route to the Shrine on the 
Anzac Day march to avoid the long climb up 
Bourke Street Hill and past the Cenotaph on 
Parliament House steps. The decision was made 
by an overwhelming majority after reports had 


been read that the men were ‘‘ done in ”’ after the 
march. 


This report should provide food for thought for 
those responsible for the defence of our country. 
The great problem to be solved is that of finding 
the men to replace those who are now too old for 
active service. In those fateful early days of 
August 1914 the greater part of the Territorial 
Army was happily engaged in its annual fort- 
night’s training, when suddenly the storm broke 
and they were called upon to take their part in the 
greatest war in the world’s history. Although 
intended for home service, practically every man 
signified his willingness to serve anywhere. 


THEY DID THEIR BIT 


Thus the Territorial Army was in a position to 
be of real assistance to the country in reinforcing 
the Regular soldiers who were then on their way 
to France. Regiments like the London Scottish, 
the Hertfordshires, the Cambridgeshires, the 
Honourable Artillery Company, and the 4th 
Suffolks were soon in the field and were able to 
render yeoman service with the ‘‘ Old Con- 
temptibles ’’ after the retreat from Mons. 


By October 1914, thousands more Territorials 
were on their way overseas to India and Egypt to 
relieve the Regulars for garrison duty and enable 
them to come home for refitment for service against 
the German hordes. To the plains of India, and 
to the North-west Frontier, went young men from 
the Queen’s Royal Regiment, the Middlesex 
Regiment and the Devon Regiment, among others, 
and there, for over four years, they did their duty 
in upholding the great traditions of military service 
which had gone on uninterrupted for over a 
hundred years. Their service, however, amounts 
to nothing now that the brightest jewel in the 
Empire’s crown has been surrendered by the 
‘* National ’? Government. 

From India came the bulk of what was the 
glorious 29th Division, which included ‘such 


By A. A. Edwards 


famous regiments—now unhappily no more—as 
the Dublin Fusiliers, the Munster Fusiliers and the 
Inniskillen Fusiliers, who were later to be almost 
obliterated in a few short hours at Cape Helles and 
Gaba Tepe in April, 1915. It was the same every. 
where; Territorials relieving Regulars for active 
service or helping them by reinforcements to replace 
the rapidly diminishing ranks through casualties, 

What a prospect we face to-day! During the 
first six months of this year 14,047 recruits were 
accepted for the regular Army and 18,285 for the 
Territorial Army. The strength of the latter force 
at the end of June was 124,806, a figure which 
leaves them nearly 30,000 short of establishment. 
These figures do not include officers, of whom, at 


the end of June, there were 7,153—or 2,150 below 
establishment. 


YOUNG BLOOD WANTED 

In the event of a sudden outbreak of war how 
are the Regulars to be replaced? When the 4th of 
August saw hell let loose the Territorial Army was 
ready and, in addition, there were available many 
hundreds of volunteers who had served in the 
Boer War—then finished but a little over twelve 
years. It is now nearly seventeen years since the 
Armistice was signed and those who served in the 
early days of the war are now more or less too 
old for active service. There are many, of course, 


- who joined up while still in their teens, but the 


majority of men are now round about forty-five to 
fifty. Can the country expect to rely upon such 
men as these, willing as they might be? No. They 
are like the Australian ex-soldiers—no longer 
young enough. 

How then are the veterans of the last war to be 
replaced? Part of the solution will be found in 
recruitment in the Territorial Army, but how, one 
may well ask, is this to be accomplished when it is 
remembered that that Force is now nearly 30,000 
short. While no actual figures are available, it 
may safely be assumed that there are many 
thousands of young men between the ages of 


‘eighteen and twenty-five on the registers of the 


Employment Exchanges throughout the country 
who are fit for service in the Territorials. The 
Territorial Army offers a splendid opportunity to 
any young man to acquire first-class physical train- 
ing and at the same time learn the meaning of 
discipline. 

I am convinced that a system of compulsory 
Territorial training would go a long way towards 
solving the problem of this terrible shortage of 
trained or partly trained men. One or two nights’ 
drill each week, with occasional week-ends set 
aside for musketry practice, and a fortnight’s camp 
every year for intensive field training could well 
be managed and a Bill could be put through 
Parliament making compulsory the release of men 
for such training. 
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T 17, West Street, in Leeds, two notices are 
displayed in a shop window. To the first 
the owner of the shop has pinned his two 

war medals, and it reads 


1914-1918 
YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU 


Beside it stands a second card which says, 
1935 
JUBILEE YEAR 
GET OUT. WE WANT YOUR LAND 


Interviewed on August 3rd the owner of the 
shop, Mr. Halmshaw, gave the following explana- 
tion. ‘* About a week ago,’’ he said, ‘* I got the 
final notice that the property was scheduled for 
demolition, and that the Corporation were in a 
position at any time to give me notice to get out. 
So I put up the two notices just to call attention 
to what, to my mind, is nothing more or less than 
barefaced robbery, because I understand all I shall 
get will be site value. 

‘“*T joined up at the age of twenty-one and was 
a 1914-15 man; in other words, I enlisted 
voluntarily. After four years in the army (two 
and a half on active service) I was discharged on 
Peace Day, 1919. With what I had saved in the 
army I bought this business of a general stores, 
and four or five years ago, with the help of a 
mortgage, I bought the property. That mortgage 
is not yet paid off. 


AN INJUSTICE 


‘* After fifteen years hard work, and with a wife 
and three children the eldest of whom is nine, I 
am faced with the position of having to clear out 
with no more than I can get for the site value, 
and with the mortgave liability still to discharge. 
People can call it what they like, but I call it 
robbing my children of their birthright. 

‘Then there is another glaring hardship. My 
shop is one of a block of seven, all to come down. 
Except in one other case the houses above the 
shops are let off as business premises, workrooms, 
etc., and because of this the landlords, I under- 
stand, will get market value for their property. But 
because I have the misfortune to live over my shop, 
I get only site value. It does not need much 
stretch of imagination to see that my upstairs rooms 
must be in better condition than neighbouring 
rooms let out as workshops, etc. As a matter of 
fact, I have spent the best part of £100 in improv- 
ing the property since I bought it. Twice the 
house and shop have been reassessed since I took 
possession, and I am paying just twice as much 
in rates as I did in 1920. 

“In other words it was valuable property when 
the Corporation wanted to make it so to suit their 


Municipal Land Grabbers 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


own ends, but now, when they want to suit their 
own ends again, it is worth nothing but the value 
of the land on which it stands. And that’s what 
they call justice. 


‘‘ Then, as a sort of sop, they ask you, when 
they give you your final notice, if you would like 
to have your name on the list for a shop on one 
of the new housing estates. Now how in the 
world can you think of taking a shop on a new 
estate when you have been robbed of most of your 
life’s savings, and still have a mortgage to dis- 
charge? I am not suggesting mine is an isolated 
case. It isn’t. There are many others in just as 
hopeless a position, and all you can do is to grin 
and bear it. But it isn’t common justice all the 
same.”” 


HARD TO EXPLAIN 


With this final most mild conclusion on the 
abominable workings of the Government’s slum 
clearance schemes every Briton must agree, and 
there are no words sufficiently damning to apply 
to the politicians responsible. Little wonder that 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin very recently refused to meet 
a deputation of protest. Even he must sometimes 
find his actions hard to explain. 


But how can we comprehend, how are we to 
interpret, the extraordinary inertia of those societies 
and associations whose very raison d’étre is to 
protect such persons as this ex-soldier, or to pre- 
serve justice and decency in our political life, and 
who, notwithstanding their large membership and 
their subscription lists, remain quieter than any 
mouse, and rather less effective ? 


The associations of property owners and rate- 
payers in this country should be at least as well 
known and as powerful as the T.U.C., but, far 
from this being the case, the general public hears 
nothing of them. 


Property, or the value of property, is being 
destroyed all over the land, and the various hous- 
ing schemes alone have created intolerable burdens 
for the ratepayers. In West Ham, for example, 
since 1926, the yearly deficiencies chargeable to 
the rates on 440 flats erected under the Housing 
Act of 1924 have amounted to £61,981. On the 
same corporation’s 401 artisan dwellings the sum 
chargeable to the rates since the inception of the 
scheme amounts to £54,831. On the 166 houses 
provided under the Housing Act of 1919 the 
deficiency chargeable to the general rate is £3,852 
for last year alone. And West Ham is very far 
from being alone in such experience. 

It is almost beyond credence that ratepayers and 
property owners—the mainstay of the country—will 
tolerate such a state of affairs. It is absolutely 
certain that they are entirely in the wrong in so 


doing. When will England, “‘ Wake up?” 
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N the Continent general interest is quite as 
much centred on England as on Italy in the 
Abyssinian quarrel, but with the unfortun- 

ate, indeed deplorable, result that comment indi- 
cates a serious dimunition of our prestige—this is 
the impression left on my mind by the tour I have 
just made in Central Europe. No doubt the 
wobble-wobble policy in the past of our fatuous 
Government accounts for it in part, but far more 
important has been the revelation that League of 
Nations and other pacifist influences have so 
reduced the power of this country as to cause many 
foreigners to believe that its day is passing. 


Not all foreigners hold this view; most of the 
older people still think of England as the greatest 
Power in the world and its natural leader. They 
point to the vast extent of the British Empire, its 
orderliness, its comparative prosperity, with 
London, its capital, the richest city on the globe. 
They recall what England did in the War, and say 
that what she did then she can do again if need be. 
It is a heartening faith, but it is to be feared that 
it is not that of the great majority abroad, with 
whom, in fact, England is at a discount—and 
rather a heavy one. 


UTTER INADEQUACY 

Those who now look at this country in that way 
point to our small, shrunken Army, none too well- 
equipped, and contrast it with the huge Armies of 
the Continent, a comparison to which Signor 
Mussolini’s swift mobilisation of a million men on 
a war footing gives the most mordant significance. 
Next they point to our Navy, and they wonder how 
a nation and Empire built on sea-power could ever 
have permitted it to fall into such a state of utter 
inadequacy even for defence, as is the case to-day ; 
what other meaning can it have they ask, than that 
England has completely lost her grip of what she 
used to consider essential to her existence ? Lastly, 
they point to our Air Force—which, in spite of 
the Baldwin programme of increase on a large 
scale, they know leaves us only sixth in air 
strength among the seven Great Powers, practically 
at the bottom of the list! 


These facts are thoroughly understood through- 
out Europe, and it is scarcely surprising that in 
these circumstances England is losing—has lost— 
her former prestige. Nor is her devotion to the 
League of Nations regarded as something fine; on 
the contrary, it is attributed to entirely interested 
and selfish motives and to nothing else, for those 
people cannot conceive of any State, particularly 
a Great State such as England is supposed to be, 
pursuing a policy of altruism—not in that way are 
Great States built up and sustained! Which is 
true. 


But there is more than that. The League is now 
put down as a manifest failure, and as just so much 


England Discount! 


By Robert Machray 


the worse for England, who can no longer, it js 
said, shelter herself and her schemes behind it. 
And in this connection it should be noted by every 
genuinely patriotic Briton that the increasing 
agitation for the “‘ revision ’’ of the Empire, that 
is, its being divided up and handed over to what. 
ever States ‘‘ need ’’ colonies and expansion, js 
based on the weakness of England. 


This is part of the appalling penalty we may 
have to pay for the senseless and disastrous 
neglect of our defences in recent years. There is 
nothing fanciful in this statement: I heard the 
thing discussed quite cold-bloodedly during my 
tour, and it actually has the support of some of our 
own more blatant pacifists, who persistently shut 
their eyes or close their ears to the grim realities 
of the situation. 


To come from the general to the particular as 
regards my impressions. Seven months ago the 
famous Declaration of London was _ published, 
with the usual assurances from the hack Govern- 
ment Press and some support from other papers 
(certainly not the Saturday Review) to the effect 
that at last something like a perfect peace plan 
had been evolved. Two of its principal ingredients 
were the Eastern Pact and the Danubian Pact, and 
one of the objects of my tour was to find out how 
these pacts were getting along, if, haply, they 
were getting on at all. I was also anxious to dis- 
cover the reactions of the States on the Baltic other 
than Germany to- the British-German Naval 
Agreement. 


POLAND AND THE PACT 

The fate of the Eastern Pact largely depends on 
Poland. It had been given out with some appear- 
ance of authority that she was no longer opposed 
to the pact, at any rate in some modified form, 
which, it was alleged, would also be satisfactory 
to Germany. All I can say about this statement 
is that Poland is no more enamoured of this pact 
than before: its vital part was the mutual assist- 
ance clause or clauses, but this part is what she 
persists in rejecting, just as Germany does. It is 
safe to say, I think, that if an Eastern Pact comes 
into existence at all, it will be a pact very different 
from that which was contemplated in the Declara- 
tion of February last. 


In my letter from Danzig published in this 
journal on August 24, allusion was made to the 
anxieties felt by Poland respecting the part played 
by the Berlin Government in the recent crisis in 
the Free City and how these anxieties were 
relieved, if not entirely dispelled. Germany, far 
more than Soviet Russia, continues to be the chief 
preoccupation of Polish foreign policy, and it was 
hardly to be expected that Poland would receive 
with any sort of satisfaction the news of the sign- 
ing of the Naval Agreement between England and 
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Germany. Nor could it give any joy to other 
Baltic States, whether ‘‘ Scandinavian ’’ or 
“Baltic,” as they soon showed by taking steps to 
add to their armaments. 


No change has taken place in Polish policy in 
the Baltic region; for that matter, there is no 
change in Polish foreign policy at all. Nothing 
is clearer than that Poland after Pilsudski is the 
same as Poland with Pilsudski, and a cardinal 
feature of the great Marshal’s policy was the pre- 
servation of the independence and _ territorial 
integrity of the Baltic States and of the freedom 
of the Baltic sea to all shipping. It is now well 
known that when Germany suggested to him not 
long ago that the time was opportune for interven- 
ing in Lithuania because of Memel, Pilsudski at 
once declared that he disapproved such action and 
would actively oppose it. That was why the 
Memel question sank out of sight so quickly. 


Of course, the freedom of the Baltic is vital to 
Poland, and the Pilsudski policy is that which is 
pursued to-day by Colonel Beck, the Polish 
Foreign Minister, and his Government. True, the 
Polish Navy is not at present a very formidable 
affair, but it is growing—two large destroyers are 
being built for it in England and are well advanced. 
With the astonishing development of Poland’s 
sea-borne commerce in Gdynia and Danzig there 
must be some proportionate augmentation of her 
Fleet, and this is just plain common sense—there 
are precious few pacifists among the Poles. 


‘“So the Poles have made friends with the 
Germans,”’ said a Czech to me in Prague one day 
last week. Well, it is true—up to a point. For 
one thing, they have been greatly impressed by 


the astounding success of Herr Hitler’s foreign 
policy, which they attribute largely to the skill 
with which he has taken advantages of the weak- 
ness and shilly-shallying of our Government; and 
for another thing, they have come to believe that 
Hitler himself is a good deal of a statesman, 
shrewd, far-seeing and strong, in a class far higher 
than men such as Goering and Goebbels. All the 
same, there is not a Pole who does not realise 
that eternal vigilance is Poland’s only safety. 


Little was heard in Warsaw about the Danubian 
Pact. It was regrettable to find that the 
antagonism, which has been marked during the 
last eighteen months, between the Poles and the 
Czechs still persists and grows if anything more 
bitter. In their situation they are natural allies, 
and at least it is all to the good that the important 
commercial relations existing between them have 
not deteriorated by more than ten per cent. 
Poland has thus an interest in the Danubian Pact, 
but it is not very direct. With a meeting of the 
Little Entente in view in a few days, Prague and 
her politicians were inclined to be rather more 
optimistic of the prospects of the pact. 


It is difficult, however, to see any real reason 
for hope, as Mussolini, whose action or inaction is 
fundamental in this matter, is little likely to bother 
himself with this pact when he has the Abyssinian 
affair still on his hands. I heard in Prague that 
Hungary was showing herself less intransigent, 
but I had heard this so often without anything 
coming out of it that I attached scant significance 
to it. Various kinds of pressure have been em- 
ployed on the Magyars, but they have not ceased 
to cherish the idea of a revision of the treaty which 
deprived them of two-thirds of their territories. 


IGHTEEN years ago an American professor, 
elected President of the United States on a 
split vote election, who had read both 

history and the Bible but had not read them well, 
invented the League of Nations. 


The National Government, which is bankrupt 
over everything except bad ideas, still continues 
it, and we can observe the edifying sight of Mr. 
Eden acting miracle plays at Geneva. Still, his 
language is beautiful, and the notes of his voice 
are in the best Sadler’s Wells tradition; but 
speeches are going on as well in Berlin and in the 
Quirinal. Only, through them, sound the grind- 
ing of real swords: and they portend not what the 
National Government thinks, if it can be said to 
think, but the wrath of God and the ugly inten- 
tions of men. 


The League of Nations was a splendid dream, 
even though it had been dreamed before, and the 
dream is now over. Normal people do not sleep 
through the din of a newly opened war factory. 


Tale for the Silly Season 


By J. C. French 


But the National Government is not normal. The 
idea that war was over was finally ended when 
Japan laughed it out of court in Manchuria. 
Before that, it was an idea which a saint might 
have fairly essayed to accomplish. It had not 
been tried, and it might have succeeded. For 
peace is a collective agreement; and it might. 
have been that all the Duces, the Fiihrers, the 
Dictators, the Oligarchs, the Chrysocrats were 
agreeable. But Manchuria burst that bubble. 
Hitler wiped away its vestige; and Mussolini has 
locked away soap, clay pipe and bowl and turned 
off the water. At this exact point Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Foreign Minister of the National Govern- 
ment, stated in the House of Commons that the 
Cabinet policy was based on peace! 


The dogs (but they are dogs of war) bark, and 
the National Government caravans on. If this 
is progress, it is progress down to Hell and Chaos. 
The clock has been put back to 1914—but our 
Government spokesmen twitter in the summer 
time. 
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HAT are the plain facts of the Abyssinian 
question ? 

Our interests in that country are meagre in 
the extreme. They involve the securing for Egypt 
and the Sudan of a sufficient flow of water from 
Lake Tana into the Blue Nile; the preservation of 
the small trading station at Gambela near the 
Sudan frontier and of trans-frontier grazing rights 
for some of our Somali tribes; and finally the 
prevention of any disorders likely to affect our 
neighbouring territories. 

In no single respect are these interests likely 
to suffer from Italian penetration into Abyssinia. 
Rather the reverse. 

Abyssinia, for all its boasted independence and 
its membership of the League of Nations, lacks 
most of the requisites of an ordered and efficient 
administration. Armed bands of raiders in all the 
outlying districts are a law unto themselves. The 
edicts of Addis Ababa are disregarded even jn areas 
not very remote from the capital; the King of 
Kings, for example, may pass his Abolition Laws, 
but slavery still persists and Abyssinian officials 
everywhere encourage the practice. 


OUR MORAL OBLIGATION 


An Abyssinia, properly administered and con- 
trolled and opened up to development, would be of 
benefit both to the inhabitants themselves and to 
the world at large. And Italy has already shown 
in Libya what it can do for civilisation on the old 
Roman lines—*‘ parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos.”’ 

But apart from all this there is our moral and 
legal obligation to Italy. In no less than three 
agreements with Italy between the years 1891 to 
1894 we recognised that almost the whole of 
Abyssinia belonged to the Italian sphere, and this 
recognition was endorsed both by the Tripartite 
Agreement. between Britain, Italy and France in 
1906 and the Baldwin Government’s agreement 
with Italy in 1925. : 

Between the last date and the Tripartite Agree- 
ment came the Secret Treaty of London of April 
1915, under which Italy was induced to break with 
the Central Powers and join the Allied side in the 
Great War. 

Italy under that Treaty was definitely offered 
‘“ equitable compensation, particularly as regards 
the settlement in her favour of the questions relative 
to the frontiers of the Italian colonies of Eritrea, 
Somaliland and Libya, and_ the neighbouring 
colonies belonging to France and Great Britain.” 

Since the war Italy has displayed her readiness 
to help Britain in safeguarding all our interests 
in Abyssinia, and seeing that the British Govern- 
ment has over and over again accepted the fact 
that she has very special interests in Abyssinia— 
and indeed even as late as May last refused to 
accept an Abvssinian invitation a conference at 


Abyssinian Peace Racket 


By Clive Rattigan 


Addis Ababa on the Tana question out of con. 
sideration to her, Italy certainly has reason to fee! 
more than a little aggrieved at our Government's 
sudden volte face and its overzealous championing 
of the League to the definite encouragement, 
naturally, of Abyssinia. 

And this, too, after the Duce had abundantly 
made it clear that he had no intention of being 
interfered with by Geneva. 

‘* Let no one hold any illusions in or out of 
Italy,’’ declared Mussolini on May 24. ‘ We are 
tolerably circumspect before we make a decision, 
but once a decision is taken we march ahead and 
do not turn back. ‘ Better live as a lion one day 
than a hundred years as a sheep.’ ”’ 

The Italian case against Abyssinia is not one, 
as some people seem to imagine, of isolated acts of 
aggression on a particular part of an undemarcated 
frontier. It is something very much more serious. 

More than thirty years ago Menelik had backed 
out of the engagements the Italians had believed 
he had willingly agreed to and the fighting that 
culminated in the battle of Adowa was the direct 
consequence of the Abyssinians’ increasingly 
truculent attitude towards Rome. 


SHADOW OF ADOWA 

Adowa has left its shadow on Italo-Abyssinian 
relations ever since. The Italians might strive 
to forget it; to the Abyssinians it remained proof 
of their immense superiority over a defeated white 
race. 

Hence no agreement entered into between 
Abyssinia and Italy was of any account if it suited 
Addis Ababa to forget its obligations. 

The Italians might feel sore over the disappoint- 
ment of their hopes, but they did not allow them- 
selves to be easily discouraged. Mussolini, for 
his part, made one magnificent gesture. In 1928 
he signed a Twenty Year Pact of Friendship and 
Arbitration with Abyssinia, only ultimately to find 
that he had presented the Abyssinians with a use- 
ful pretext for evading satisfaction to Italian 
claims. 

Is it to be wondered at then that he should now 
be demanding that 

“the solution of the Ethiopian problem must be some- 

thing radical and conclusive. Ethiopia cannot con- 

tinue as a weapon—a modern weapon, not an ancient 
lance—pointed at Italy’s back ’’? 

And is it surprising that he should also be re- 
minding our belligerent peacemakers that they are 
going about the best way ‘‘to endanger 
the Stresa front and the present European 
equilibrium ?”’ 

That is one of the obvious consequences to be 
apprehended. And it seems an excessively high 
price to pay for a Peace Racket that looks sus- 
piciously like being designed to fool the 
British electorate and so keep our Baldwins, 
MacDonalds, Edens and Hoares in power. 
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ALBERTA WAY 


‘“‘ Ah, take the cash and let the credit go,’ 
Said Omar K., and he was thought to know, 
But now it seems that he was talking trash, 

That we should seek the credit, not the cash. 


I often wonder if the artless Persians 

Paused in the midst of their sublime exertions, 

And murmured, as they thronged the tavern door, 

‘* You spillea a mouthful, bard. Let’s have some more.” 


For never, I suspect, did aught but jeers 
Greet the economist’s disgusted ears, 
While in all ages folk would always flock 
To hear some sport give Capital the knock. 


Then cash was cash, and mighty hard to get; 

Credit meant debt, they thought. Some think so yet. 
Money was only worth what it would buy ; 

Who had it drank, who had it not went dry. 


Who worked for gain must haste to spend his pay 
Before the tax collector came his way, 

While he who, workless, stood about the street, 
Risked being bastinadoed on the feet. 


But that’s all changed. There’s wealth for all to-day, 
The followers of Major Douglas say, 

If once the apparatus has been found 

For sharing all the surplus wealth around. 


Let him have credit who is void of cash, 

For all his needs from holidays to hash. 

Up goes consumption and the fellow who 

Now starts to consume will start producing too. 


His simple faith the Douglasite asserts 

By coming out in highly coloured shirts, 
And proves his theories by producing a 
Pellucid flux of Higher Algebra. 


- But in Alberta, where the cereals grow, 
And Nature, being occupied by snow, 
Is seldom mild, they’ve plumped for Social Credit ; 
Douglas, as far as they’ve concerned, has said it. 


Twenty five bucks a month, to serve his need, 
For every cit. the party has decreed ; 

The cash is there; there is no need to stint it, 
While the Provincial Government can print it. 


The dole seems modest, but the orthodox 
Say it will put Alberta on the rocks, 

And several have already made a dash 
Towards the border, carrying their cash. 


‘* Absurd! ’’ the new Prime Minister declares; 

‘** The Douglas theory will relieve our cares,’’ 

And wires the great economist himself; 

‘** Come and confound these bankers and their pelf.” 


But will he go? A gulf so oft divides 
Practice from theory. Aye, and Fate decides 
The affairs of Provinces by some strange caper 
That no economist can put on paper. 
HAMADRYAD. 
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Newer Trust Moscow 


HE United States has afforded the world one more proof of the worthless- 
Ties of Soviet promises. It is only 18 months ago, when diplomatic 
relations were resumed between the two countries after 16 years, that the 
Soviet pledged itself not to interfere in the internal affairs of the United 
States by subversive activities. | Now, the violation of that pledge has 


resulted in a strong protest to Moscow from Washington. 


President Wilson was right when he said 15 years ago that the U.S.S.R. “ is 
determined and bound to conspire against our institutions,’’ and that its 
delegates ‘‘ sign agreements with no intention of keeping them.’’ Soon after 

the friendly exchanges of 1933 Red agitators in America were instructed 

not to stop their propaganda but to ‘‘ go underground.’’ All that Moscow 
wanted from the agreement was a large credit—and that was effectually 
stopped by the Johnson Act. 


» United States will have the understanding sympathy of this country. 
British relations with Russia since the war have been a long history of 
evasion, subterfuge, and chicanery on the part of the Soviet. It is a story 
of repudiated debts, broken agreements, and active hostility, for in spite 
of recent false protestations of friendship the avowed aim of Moscow is the 
destruction of the British Empire. 


WHEN MR. EDEN VISITED RUSSIA EARLIER THIS YEAR HE 
WAS ASSURED THAT PROPAGANDA IN THIS COUNTRY 
WOULD CEASE. WITHIN A MONTH THE COMINTERN HAD 
ISSUED A _ 10,000-WORDS PROGRAMME FOR THE OVER- 
THROW OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SOVIET RULE HERE. 


World Wide Strife 


These subversive activities are being steadily pursued all over the world despite 
the fact that the U.S.S.R. is represented at Geneva. She has always used 
her membership of the League of Nations for sheer propaganda purposes. 
Indeed, Soviet membership of the League, especially at times of international 


crisis, only serves to demonstrate the farcical nature of that institution. 


Strife and bloodshed all over the world can be traced to the Red hand. Com- 
munists fomented the Riff war in 1925, and the Manchurian troubles in 1931 
when Japan intervened to restore order. In China, Communist armies have 
ravaged whole provinces for years. In Spain last year—after Russia had 
been admitted to the League—the fiendish cruelties practised in the Asturias 
were instigated by Moscow. In France the Reds are constantly stirring up 


trouble; and in Germany only the emergence of the present régime saved 
that country, and perhaps the whole of Europe, from the terrible evils of 
Communism, 
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MUSSOLINI TELEGRAPHS LADY HOUSTON 


Lady Houston has received the following dispatch :— 


Londra, 
68, Portland Place, W.1. 
Consolato Generale 26th August, 1935. 


d'Italia. 


Dear Madam, 

I am desired to convey to you the thanks of His 
Excellency the Head of the Italian Government for the kind 
sentiments of homage and admiration expressed to him in 
your telegram. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) RAINALDI 
Royal Italian Consul General. 
This message is a reply to the telegram given below—from Lady Houston 
Duce Mussolini. Rome. 


English patriots present their homage to Mussolini 
the greatest patriot in the World—for his aim for Italy is 
to build up and achieve—while the British  politician’s 
aim is to drag down and destroy the British Empire. English 
patriots hope Mussolini will stand fast and damn the League of 
Nations—which only exists to enable Russian Bolshevism 
to destroy civilisation. 


LUCY HOUSTON. 
S.Y. LIBERTY. 
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TO 
LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E., 

WHO STROVE SO NOBLY AND COURAGEOUSLY TO 
PREVENT THE SURRENDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
THIS PLAY, 

CENTRED ROUND THE GREATEST ENGLISHMAN WHO HAS 
RULED IN INDIA, 


IS MOST GRATEFULLY DEDICATED. 


PERIOD : Between 1775 and 1795. 


The Action of the Play takes place in Calcutta 
and London. 


PROLOGUE ... Mrs. Grand’s Bedchamber 


Prologue 


The scene is laid in George Francis Grand’s house in 
Calcutta during the Governor-Generalship of Warren 
Hastings. Mrs. Grand’s bedroom, a spacious room on the 
upper storey in the colonial style, long rather than broad, 
lofty, a line of three French windows at the back of the 
stage, closed and barred diagonally, curtained in blue, 
windows opening on to a broad verandah, with curtains 
drawn, Room luxuriously furnished. Persian carpets 
cover the floor. Two easy chairs with cushions in blue 
and gold R and L. Sofa also in blue and gold placed 
along the wall L. A brazier containing charcoal glowing 
beneath a mantelpiece beside the sofa. The night is cold, 
the month is December and the hour 10 p.m. 

Within easy reach of the sofa a writing table inlaid with 
ivory, with books on top. A closed door hung with a 
blue curtain R. A prie-dieu on opposite side of the fire 
to sofa. A large bed C hung with blue and gold curtains 
at the head. . 

As the curtain rises the room’s sole occupant is the 
most beautiful woman of her day—Noel Catherine Grand, 
née Werlee (afterwards Princess Talleyrand). At sixteen 
she has all the grace of mature womanhood; tall, with a 
perfect figure and carriage, large passionate blue eyes, 
bright gold hair reaching below her knees. She is in a 
seductive negligée, as becomes a dutiful wife who has 
been enjoined not to sit up too late by a husband who 
has gone out to supper with the Honourable Mr. Barwell, 
Member of Council. 

Mrs. Grand is reclining on the sofa reading. Presently 
She throws the book aside, yawns, sits up and stretches 
her arms above her head. 


MRS. GRAND (speaking with a slight French 
accent): who would think this was the cold 
weather? Ma foi, but lam dull! Why must my 
husband go out to supper with Mr. Barwell and 
leave me alone? What a contrast! Lady Impey’s 
ball last night, and now a prisoner with nothing to 
do but to go to bed! And nothing to look for- 
ward to but the Assembly Rooms on Friday. 
(Yawns again and claps her hand calling out) 
Ayah! Ayah! 

After a slight pause the door R opens and an old Indian 
woman appears, dressed in a very full petticoat of white 
calico, a tight-fitting jacket in dark red cloth coming 
half-way down her thighs and a white muslin chudder 


long and wide enough to drape her fully, thrown over her 
head and shoulders. 


THE AYAH: Huzoor! Memsahib calling? 

MRS. GRAND: Yes, ayah, I am going to bed. 
Understand? Bring me my bed candle. I wait 
no longer for the Sahib. 

THE AYAH: Bahut achcha, Huzoor. 

The ayah goes out R. Mrs. Grand yawns, rises and 
walks across the room to her dressing table, every step a 
poem in motion. She sighs wearily, but cheers up at 
the sight of her own beautiful reflection in the glass, 


WMALEV 


ARREN 


A Play consisting of 
Prologue and IV Acts 


By 
Hamish Blair 
& Helen White 


(Note.—With hardly any exceptions the characters and 


incident are true to history. There has some 
re-arrangement in the chronological order of the events), 
* * 


MRS. GRAND (sitting and looking intenily at 
her reflection): They tell me that Grand is a fool; 
that he does not value his Catherine. Eh, bien! 
There are others who do. 

She lets down her wonderful hair and begins to brush 
it, pausing at intervals to meditate. 

MRS. GRAND: Ah, why did mon pére give 
me in marriage so soon? Sure there are dozens of 
richer and finer men than Grand—men who would 
not go out to supper and send me to bed like a 
child. Mr. Barwell would have married me had | 
been free. How rich is that Mr. Barwell! They say 
he lost twenty thousand pounds at play to Mr. 
Francis last week, and never missed it. Francis! 
Ah, there is a man! And he admires me above 
all others. Did he not slight the Governor- 
General’s lady in his own house and lead me out 
before the whole company ? 

She lapses into meditation and brushes her hair 
absent-mindedly. Suddenly she drops the brush and 
utters a faint shrick. Someone has tapped at the middle 
French window, which is closed, with an iron bar 
diagonally across it, to keep out the cold, thieves—and 
lovers ! 

PHILIP FRANCIS (without): Can I speak 
with you madam? 

MRS. GRAND: Mon Dieu! Who is there? 

FRANCIS: ’Tis I, my Catherine, Philip 
Francis, your adorer. 

MRS. GRAND (energetically) : Go away, sit, 
this moment (her curiosity and excitement getting 
the better of her); but how did you get on to the 
verandah ? 

FRANCIS: By a ladder, like Romeo. And 
now do you be my Juliet and let me in. 

MRS. GRAND (agitated, rises and goes to the 
middle window): Oh, no, no, Francis, I dare not! 

FRANCIS: If I can dare to climb your 
verandah, sure you can dare to reward me? 

MRS. GRAND: Hush! My ayah returns. Be 
silent ! 

Still agitated, she seats herself again at her dressing 


table just as the ayah returns carrying an unlighted 
candle in a small candlestick. The ayah sets down the 
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candle on the small table vy the bed, and approaches her 
mistress to help her with her toilet. 


MRS. GRAND (irritably) : Nay, nay, ayah, not 
wanting you any more. You may go. 


THE AYAH (with alacrity): Achcha, huzoor. 
Salaam, memsahib. 


MRS. GRAND: Salaam, ayah. 


The ayah salaams and gocs out R, closing the door 
after her. As soon as she has gone Mrs. Grand coils up 
her hair into a great mass about her head, rises and bolts 
the door through which the ayah has made her ewxit. 
Then, glancing at herself in the mirror and drawing her 
negligée closely about her, she approaches the middle 
window and taps. 


FRANCIS (without): Has the ayah gone? 

Mrs. Grand draws the curtains aside, revealing a tall 
figure behind the glazed and barred window. Francis 
is dressed entirely in black and the effect is sinister, 
almost diabolical. Mrs. Grand lets the curtain fall and 
shrinks back from the vision. 


MRS. GRAND (shuddering) : 
and leave me! 


FRANCIS (pleadingly): Not now, my 
Catherine. Sure you can’t dismiss me thus. I 
swear to you I mean no harm. I would only talk 
with you and comfort your loneliness. A pest 
on the husband who could leave you thus to your 
own devices ! 


The last shot tells. Mrs. Grand recalls her grievance 
in being left alone. Her strong personal inclination is 
reinforced by resentment. She acts on impulse, quickly 
unbars the window and opens the door to the strangest 
destiny ever trodden by a woman in India—a destiny 
which leads her, through scandal and disgrace, to the 
coronet of a Princess of the first Empire. 


Immediately after she has unfastened the window the 
fatefulness of her action comes home to her. She makes 
as though she would again put up the bar, but the man 
is too quick for her. He pushes in through the half-open 
window, snatches the bar from Mrs. Grand, kissing her 
hand as he seizes it from her, and instantly rebars the 
window, drawing the curtain. 


Philip Francis at the age of thirty-eight is a strikingly 
handsome man. He is tall, well made and has regular 
but strongly marked features. He wears his own hair 
in a queue. There is a sinister look in his dark eyes 
and a relentless expression is apt to come over his face, 
especially when the name of Hastings or Barwell is 
breathed in his presence. 


He wears a plain black suit and carries no sword. Mrs. 
Grand is at once struck with the unusual sobriety of his 
attire and, girl-like, comments on it. Her mind is apt 
to dwell on trifles. 

MRS. GRAND (admiring, but pussled): Why 
have you dressed in this unbecoming fashion ? 

FRANCIS: For two reasons, madam. First, 
in order to avoid attention and possibly recog- 
nition. Secondly, to symbolise the gloom which 
overwhelms me when I think of you as belonging 
to another. 

The second remark pleases her, and drives out the 
impression which would otherwise have been created by 
the first. Why should he be so careful. to disguise him- 
self? Then she notices with a thrill the admiring glance 
which he casts on her own negligée. She draws it more 
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closely about her, puts up her hand to her hair, and once 
more the danger of the situation dawns on her. 

MRS. GRAND (faltering): I fear, Mr. Francis, 
you cannot stay. ’Tis almost time for Grand to 
return. 

FRANCIS: Pshaw, my dear! He'll not 
return before midnight. I know these supper 
parties of Barwell’s. They guzzle till ten and 
gamble till four in the morning. Fear nothing, 
my beautiful one. 

‘MRS. GRAND (recovering herself and relieved 
to think that her lord and master won’t be back for 
at least two hours): Are you quite sure? Then sit, 
sir, and welcome. Sure you must be cold creep- 
ing through gardens and climbing up ladders. 

Francis bows and draws up one of the easy chairs, 
which he places close to the sofa on which Mrs. Grand 
is once more reclining. As he sits down he takes her 


hand again and kisses it. Then he spreads out both his 
hands to the fire with evident enjovment. 


FRANCIS: Gad, ’tis good to be here. Until 
you’ve waited outside a lady’s bedchamber for the 
best part of an hour you would not believe how 
cold a December night can be in Calcutta. 

MRS. GRAND: (sitting up and swinging her 
her feet off the sofa): La, Mr. Francis, have you 
been outside as long as that? Sure ’twas unwise 
of you to come here to-night. 
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He seizes her hand once more and imprints a kiss on 
her bare forearm. She starts and tries to withdraw her 
hand; but he retains a masterful hold upon it, and 
presently it lies passively in his. He goes on with 
increasing ardour. 

FRANCIS: Wise, my darling? Which is 
wiser—to pine for lack of love, or to take the good 
the gods provide us? You are tied toa man you 
don’t and can’t love! 

MRS. GRAND: Oh. la, you must not say that. 

FRANCIS: Look at me, Catherine. Tell me, 
which of us do you prefer? (She hangs her head). 
Nay, if you cannot look me in the face, what may 
that mean ? 


MRS. GRAND (falters) : Only—only that your 
rank is far above ours. What is my husband? 
Nothing but the Secretary to the Salt Committee. 
While you, Mr. Francis, are the second greatest 
man in Bengal, second only to the great Mr. 
Hastings, the Governor-General. 

This unlucky speech breaks the spell. Francis drops 
the lover and becomes the politician. He lets go her 


hand and springs up from his chair, standing over her 
with an expression which is almost fierce. 


FRANCIS (vehemently): So you see in me 
only the second man in Bengal? Yow look on 
Mr. Hastings as the first man in India? I pro- 
test I had looked for greater wit and discrimination. 

MRS. GRAND (pfleadingly): Sure ’tis what 
Grand tells me. He admires Mr. Hastings vastly. 
And Mrs. Hastings is the kindest soul! 

FRANCIS (with a sneer): Kind she is—and 
was to Hastings years before they were united in 
wedlock. (Recollects his hopes that Mrs. Grand 
will be kind to him and checks himself). But I’ve 
no quarrel with her except that I marvel at her 
infatuation. ’Tis he whom I despise—that pigmy 
who aspires to be a giant; that Worcestershire lout 
who usurps the chief place in this Government. 

MRS. GRAND: La, Mr. Francis, ’tis not his 
fault that he is a little man. I vow he would 
gladly be as tall as you—and as fine looking. 

FRANCIS (slightly mollified): I believe you 
are right there, my dear. But ’twas of his petty 
mind I was thinking rather than of his con- 
temptible body. He has neither wit, nor scholar- 
ship, nor statecraft; yet he lords it over the whole 
Council of which I am a member. 

MRS. GRAND: Why, Grand informs me to 
just the contrary. He says that poor Mr. Hastings 
is powerless in his Council, and that you and your 
two friends overset all his decisions. 

FRANCIS (impatiently): Yes, yes, that we do 
every day of our lives. But we cannot overset 
him. 

MRS. GRAND: La, that seems strange. 


FRANCIS (sitting down again and repossessing 
himself of her hand): Strange! ’Twould be 
incredible with any other man. We cross him at 
every point; we humiliate him at every turn; we 
bring home to him in every way the fact that he 
and Mr. Barwell are in a permanent minority in 
the Council, but nothing can disturb his sang froid. 

Mrs. Grand cannot pursue any serious subject for long. 
She now suddenly realises that she is bored, and is 
piqued that Francis should have merged the lover in the 


politician so long. She yawns elaborately, rises from the 
sofa and makes him a courtesy. 


MRS. GRAND: Eh, bien, Mr. Francis. | 
trust you have now warmed yourself sufficiently by 
my fire. And now, if you will go back to your 
ladder I have a mind to go to bed. 

Her words recall Francis with a start to the business © 


on which he has come. He curses himself for his un. 
wonted maladroitness, and instantly changes his tone, 


FRANCIS: (who has risen also with a low 
bow): A thousand pardons, madam. deserve 
my sentence of banishment, although, believe me, 
I was never guilty of forgetting your charms for a 
single instant. I throw myself on your mercy. 
Do not send me out into the cold. 

MRS GRAND: But, sir, you cannot remain 
here all night. 

FRANCIS: Half an hour! Ten minutes! 
You cannot grudge me ten minutes? 

He kneels to her and, seizing her hand, again covers 
it with kisses. 

MRS. GRAND (relenting): Very well, sir—ten 
minutes, and no more. Rise, Mr. Francis. A 
Member of Council kneeling to the wife of a 
Secretary ! 

FRANCIS: And why not, my Catherine? 
Love knows neither Members of Council nor 
Secretaries’ wives. He has to do with men and 
women. Iam only a man, and you are a woman 
of women. I loved you the moment I first saw 
you. My love for you has grown until to-night 
it has burst all bounds and has driven me to your 
presence. 

He kisses her hand again and draws her to him. She 
struggles for release, but not with sufficient decision. 
This he is quick to discern. 

FRANCIS: Nay, my love, don’t resist. 1 am 
sure you love me a little in return. And sure | 
deserve it, for I love you with my whole being. 

With his arm round her waist, he places his free hand 


under her chin, and gently tilts her face up to his. She 
gives him one glance and then hides her face on his 
shoulder. 

FRANCIS: My love, my own! Then you do 
love me? God bless you for the sweetest of 
women ! 

Putting his arms round her he presses her closely to 
him, covering her face and neck with kisses. Suddenly 
she throws her arms round his neck, returning his em- 
brace till she sways towards the fire. He supports her 
eagerly. 

FRANCIS: Ah, you are overcome, my dear. 
Let us sit down. 

He leads her to the sofa, never loosing his hold of her. 
They sit together, her head on his shoulder, while he 
fondles her discreetly. Soon she recovers herself, sighs 
deeply and turns to him. 

MRS. GRAND. Leave me, now, Francis. I do 
not know what I am doing or saying. Another 
time. 

FRANCIS: Another time! ’Sdeath, my love, 
but that would be the utmost folly. You can’t 
deny you love me, and I am ready to go through 
fire and water for your sake. I have braved every- 
thing to come to you. I am glad to risk my all to 
win you. Another time! Yes, my dear, but it 
shall be this time also. 

Casting self-control to the winds, he seizes her again 
and embraces her. She offers no further resistance. At 
last he rises and snuffs out one of the candles on the 


mantel shelf. Just as he is about to put out the second 
candle there is a furious knocking at the door. 
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RACING 


Can anything beat Bahram 


By David Learmonth 


HEN a horse is a hot favourite for a big 

W race there is always the temptation to look 

for something to beat it. This year, 

when the Derby winner has been coughing, the 
temptation is doubly strong. 

On known form the only horse which should 
stand a chance against Bahram in the Leger 
is Lord Astor’s Field Trial, who certainly 
stays and showed by his running in the 
Derby that he was an improving sort. Since then 
a long spell of drought has intervened. which has 
not been to the colt’s advantage. Field Trial’s 
joints are, unfortunately, very far from being of 
the best and, since the Manton gallops have been 
very hard indeed it is doubtful if Lawson has been 
able to give him as much work as he would have 
liked to have done. He has also been coughing. 

Of course, if the rain keeps on, Field Trial’s 
chance will be improved. But a horse into whom 
a lot of work has been stuffed at the last moment 
will not go to the post in such fettle as one who has 
been brought along steadily in an uninterrupted 
preparation. If he had had as good legs as the 
Aga Khan’s colt it would not have surprised me 
to learn that Field Trial was the better of the two 
in the Autumn over a distance of ground. As 
things are, however, we would be wise to wait until 
the day before risking any money in the hope of 
ascertaining what his able trainer thinks of Field 
Trial’s chance. We are not likely to get much 
market indication, as Lord Astor does not bet. He 
is always, however, for this reason, very open 
about his horses’ prospects. 


Fairbairn’s Good Record 


There is a disposition in some quarters to fancy 
Fairbairn as a likely outsider, on the strength of his 
running at Redcar, where he easily disposed of 
Dimak and Foxlight. Though this race cannot 
be regarded as a classic test, Dimak has won four 
races this season and Fairbairn gave him ten 
pounds and won very comfortably by three lengths. 

Personally, however, I do not think the son of 
Fairway has class enough to emulate his sire. 
Still, I do not forget that I thought the same thing 
about Robin Goodfellow before the Derby. It 
turned out later that his running in that race was 
no surprise to his connections. 

The same criticism applies to Buckleigh and, 
although a little business has been done over him 
lately, I shall be very surprised if Lord Glanely 
leads him in a winner. 

After Bahram and Field Trial, the two which 
appeal to me most are Assignation and Plassy. 
Assignation has better form than Fairbairn, 
whom he beat in convincing style over a 
mile and five furlongs in the Prince of Wales 
Stakes at Ascot. He is bred to stay, being by 
Son In Law out of the dam of Young Lover, 
Tryst, and, what is most important, he has never 


been sick or sorry during the whole season. | 
hear that Cundell is completely satisfied with the 
progress he has made. I prefer to take the Ascot 
form rather than that of the Derby, as it represents 
later running and the distance approaches more 
nearly to that of the St. Leger. On this form 
Assignation should certainly be thereabouts at the 
finish. Plassy has been giving great satisfaction 
at Newmarket lately and Lord Derby’s colt may 
well be one to spring a surprise. He will have, 
however, to make considerable improvement on his 
public form to do so. 

Sea Bequest, after running well in the Guineas, 
disappointed in the Derby, a race in which | 
thought he would do better. Possibly the Epsom 
course did not suit him. Unfortunately he 
has been eased in his work and may not run. 
Personally, there is nothing better I should like 
than to see him win for that good sportsman Mr. 
C. W. Gordon, who breeds his own horses at his 
small stud near Cranbourn. 


The Gimcrack Dinner 


By the time these notes appear the Gimcrack 
will have been lost and won. If Bossover colt had 
been able to run, history might have been made; 
for Miss Dorothy Paget would have been the first 
woman ever to own the winner. 

In this case she would have had another 
opportunity of making history, at the Gimcrack 
dinner, where the owner of the winner is expected 
to make a speech expressing his or her views on 
matters of racing legislation. 

Originally the owner of the winner was also 
expected to supply the champagne; but this im- 
position, which must have tempered considerably 
the enthusiasm of the chief guest, has long been 
abolished. 

Gimcrack speeches have created sensations on 
many occasions. One, in the eighties, led to a 
cause célébre, when the young Earl of Durham 
made pointed references to the Sherrard stable at 
Newmarket and to the conduct of one of its 
principal patrons, Sir George Chetwynd. 

Chetwynd lost his head so far as to challenge 
Lord Durham to a duel, which Lord Durham 
rightly refused. Eventually the Jockey Club 
forced Chetwynd to sue Lord Durham for libel. 
The case was submitted to arbitration, the 
assessors being the stewards of the Jockey Club 
and, as a result of the findings, Sir George had to 
leave the Club and could never again run horses. 

A meddlesome individual then began collecting 
subscriptions for a testimonial to Lord Durham, 
which he had never sought and did not, so far as I 
remember, accept. One day, getting into the same 
railway carriage as Sir George Chetwynd and not 
knowing who he was, the meddlesome one asked 
him for a subscription to the testimonial! Exactly 
what Sir George said history does not relate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Government Gone Mad 


SIR,—The so-called ‘‘ National’? Government have 
landed us in a nice predicament. Having allowed our 
fighting forces to dwindle to a point when they are non- 
existent compared to those of any well-armed Power, they 
then proceed to rush in where angels fear to tread and 
to threaten “ sanctions,‘‘ in other words hostile acts, 
against Italy. 

Now, leaving out for the moment the desirability of 
quarrelling with an old friend and ally who fought 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the Great War, it is 
surely an axiom that a Government should frame its 
actions to suit its policy. 

If our ministers were all along determined to embark 
on a policy of bellicose patriotism as soon as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, which seems to be the case, then 
surely it was their duty to provide the necessary arma- 
ments to carry such a policy, however undesirable, to a 
successful conclusion. 

As it is they have placed Great Britain in a most 
humiliating position. If, as they will have to do through 
pressure of public opinion, they abandon their truculent 
attitude, the whole world will say that England had to 
climb down. If, by any mischance, they should persist 
in their mad adventure, then the country will be faced 
with a war for which it has no desire—the first essential 
condition for losing it—and for which it is not in any 
way prepared. 

I can find nothing in extenuation of the Government’s 
behaviour. H. M. Foss. 

Portsmouth. 


A Futile Move 


SIR,—Can anything have been more ill-conceived than 
the decision to dispatch a thousand troops to Malta ? 

The reinforcing of the garrison there by a handful of 
men coyld make no difference one way or the other to 
the fate of the island if attacked by a hostile Power, while 
the psychological effect upon Italy, with whom we are 
carrying on negotiations of a most delicate and critical 
nature, is bound to be disastrous. 

If the Government are determined to hazard the fate 
of our Empire by embarking on a war to which the 
country as a whole is resolutely opposed, it might at least 
make whole-hearted preparations instead of ordering 
niggling moves which can bring no advantage to us and 
serve merely to pin-prick Italy. G. F. HARRINGTON. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A Crazy Project 


SIR,—Lady Houston is doing the country great service 
by agitating against the mad project of committing a 
casus belli against Italy after having denuded Great 
Britain of armaments. 

But even if this were not the case it would still be a 
glaring mistake, such as only a Socialist Internationalist 
with his feet in Geneva and his head in the clouds could 
make. 

It is in Britain’s interest to have a strong and friendly 
Italy as a bulwark against German aggression, and, 
though, for this reason, I would rather that the Italians 
did not embark on a campaign which I fear may weaken 
them, since they have decided to do so our policy should 
be to do everything in our power to ensure that they 
finish it as quickly and with as little loss as possible. 

Southend. N. B. CARFAX. 


A Grave Dis-Service 
SIR,—Everyone here is convinced that the Government 
has taken leave of its senses, and is wondering whether 
the recent film about the Crusades has carried our 
Ministers off their feet, 


In case the up-to-date American slang with which Mr, 
de Mille “‘ put over ” his story has caused them to forget 
their history books, may I remind them that the Crusades 
were fought a very long time ago by private individuals 
and against an enemy who were not in the least likely 
to carry the war to our own territory; also, that in those 
days we were adequately provided with arms according 
to the standards then prevailing. 

May I further remind them that Crusades and Knight. 
errants against powers such as Italy will be extremely 
unpopular in England to-day and will very likely end 
in disaster? 

Unfortunately no such reminders will alter the fact that 
our Ministers have already assumed such a bellicose atti. 
tude that they cannot withdraw without losing our nation 
a great deal of prestige. This misfortune will be mini- 
mised if the electors bear in mind the grave dis-service 
which the Government has rendered our country when 
they are asked to re-elect its members to Parliament. 


Hastings. IAONEL BLACKMORE. 


Deciding What to Do 


SIR,—Our Ministers, having ‘‘ decided exactly what to 
do ”’ in ‘‘ the worst crisis since the war,’’ have now, with 
incredible self-complacence, returned to their holiday- 
making at fashionable watering-places. In the meantime, 
while the Cabinet was arriving at this happy conclusion 
at Downing Street and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
posturing in front of the journalists, Italy was pushing 
forward her preparations for war. 

Our Ministers’ momentous decision, which, not 
unnaturally, was reached with some ease, seems to be to 
plunge into war without making any preparations. This 
is, of course, fully in accordance with the policy of the 
Teague of Nations; so let it be hoped that 

Britain, unarmed, will rule the sea, 
To the Glory of God and Lansbury. 


Swindon. MAUGHAM. 


No Socialist Policy 

SIR,—Anyone who expects sane handling of the 
Nation’s affairs should the Socialist Party return to power 
will be sadly disillusioned by the conflicting views of its 
leaders on the Abyssinian situaton. 

Thus, while Mr. Lansbury has been publicly advocat- 
ing the imposition of ‘ sanctions,” Lord Ponsonby, in 
a letter to the Press, has made it clear that he is opposed 
to such a course. 

Thus, we have the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons propounding a diametrically opposite 
policy to the leader of the same Party in the House of 
Lords, a chaotic situation which is not likely favourably 
to impress the electors at the next election. 

Kingston-on-Thames. S. V. SPRINGFIELD. 


The Church Militant 

SIR,—The words of the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
letter to a daily newspaper, that it is the duty of Chris- 
tians ‘“‘to support their governments in taking such 
action as will give effect to the Covenant of the League,” 
will be read by many members of the Church with 
consternation. 

Surely it is the duty of our spiritual leaders to dis- 
courage anything calculated to plunge the whole of 
Europe into war, with all its resulting misery and inevit- 
able loss of life, and not recklessly to advocate ill- 
considered actions which, besides gravely imperilling the 
British Empire, will undoubtedly undo all the work of 
reconstruction which the Great War made necessary and 
which is by no means completed after seventeen years of 
ceaseless effort. 

Theoretical Christianity is all very well; but the true 
one has always been essentially practical. 


South Kensington, VINCENT SELLARS, 
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ADAM, 

“ion exposure in the Saturday Review of the intimida- 
tion exerted to suppress the publicity of your Poster 
is a timely warning as to how the liberty of the Press 
and People is being curtailed and elected Members of 
Parliament dragooned by the Premier and his Satellites 
elected under a false election flag. 

A further scandal is that a Constituency has really no 
choice of a Candidate; but has foisted upon it the selec- 
tion and follower of the political Party Caucus, there 
being but few Independent Candidates prepared and able 
to fight the Party machine with its large resources ; hence 
the misrepresentation of so many Constituencies having 
a majority of Conservative voters. 

However, following the passing of the India Bill there 
will be many who will refuse to vote for Conservative 
Party Puppets such as were used in the India Bill 
divisions. 

2, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge. 

H. HA. 


Peace “ Made in Moscow ” 


SIR,—On July 25th, a Peace Conference was held at 
Midsomer Norton Town Hall, when a resolution to form 
a Peace Council for the district was unanimously passed. 
This was the ontcome of general views expressed locally 
for peace, arising out of the National Peace Ballot. 

The chief speaker, a member of the Anti-War Council 
at Cambridge, devoted a part of his address to a descrip- 
tion of the activities of that Council and the growth of 
the Anti-War movement in that part of the country. 

The Christian Protest-Movement News states that the 
Anti-War movement is directed and supported by 
Moscow. At a meeting of the League of Socialist 
Free Thinkers one of its speakers is reported thus: ‘‘ In 
the L.S.F. it is possible to rally to us, not yet politically 
conscious, the younger scientists and students. By plain 
facts we can explain the connection and that the seizure 
of power is the only way out. When we have a class- 
less society, there will be no longer need to invent a 
system of dope to keep a class society going.’’—6/10/33. 

I wonder how many who signed the Peace Ballot were 
influenced by people who are working for the defeat of 
this country, in the next war and how the young people 
are to be protected from them. 

It is almost impossible to open their eyes to the danger 
when our Statesmen have committed us to the decision 
of a Council presided over by Litvinov (correct name 
Meyer Moisevitch Vallakh). M. E. HI. 
1, Grosvenor Place, Bath. 


Trapped Rabbit in Piccadilly 


SIR,—In order to bring home to Londoners the great 
ctuelty inflicted by the gin or steel trap in catching 
animals for food or fur, a rabbit squealing in a gin is 
now being displayed in Piccadilly and other principal 
London streets. The steel jaws have practically severed 
its leg, which is bleeding, and another leg is missing, 
having been lost in a former trap. Rabbits which have 
obviously been tortured in traps cannot be wholesome as 
food; because the meat is highly fevered; so people are 
asked to buy netted or shot ones instead. 

The above demonstration has been arranged by myself, 
who founded the Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign. There is no cruelty, however, in this demon- 
stration, as the rabbit is a stuffed one and the squeals 
are produced mechanically. C. VAN DER BYL. 

Wappenham House, Towcester. 


Cheese-making in Dorset 

SIR,—It will be a great pity if that grand old Dorset 
cheese, Blue Vinny disappears altogether. For a number 
of years the amount made has been on the decline; but 
there have, until this year, still been a few stalwarts who 
have carried on the traditions of their county. 


The Ban on Free Speech 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Unfortunately, this season the low price of butter, 
owing to foreign dumping, has forced these farmers to 
discontinue cheese-making and content themselves with 
selling their milk. 

Blue Vinny being made from skimmed milk, it is essen- 
tial that the farmer shall be able to get rid of his cream 
in the form of butter, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the necessary restrictions or tariffs on imported butter 
will be imposed as soon as possible, otherwise a cheese 
of which every Dorset man is proud will become extinct. 


Weymouth. H. A. BALNIEL. 


Church Schools 


SIR,—May I draw your attention to the anomalous 
position of managers of Church Schools? The School 
Managers are expected to raise by some means or other 
funds to repair the fabric when necessary. No grant, 
however, is made towards this expense out of Diocesan 
funds, nor will the County Councils, although exercising 
considerable control over these schools, assume any re- 
sponsibility for their upkeep, agreeing only to take them 
over altogether, in which case they have the sole right 
to appoint the teachers, who are often people with sub- 
versive views. 

In small villages, what can be spared from Church 
Collections is seldom adequate, with the result that the 
unfortunate School Managers have to “‘ lend ” money to 
effect necessary repairs. J. F. HINDLy. 

Somerset. 


Aeroplanes and War 

SIR,—I am sorry to trouble you—but may I point out 
that line No. 16 in my letter in the Saturday Review 
of August 17th should read:—‘‘the hundreds of 
thousands of aeroplanes used in 44 years of war” 
and not “‘ the hundreds of aeroplanes used in 43 years of 
war.” 

It seems a big number, but I believe this country alone 
constructed well over 100,000. 

The Watch House, Smarden, 

Ashford, Kent. 


A Club for Patriots 


SIR,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me, through 
the medium of your paper, to bring to the notice of your 
readers the formation of the Windsor Club. 

This Club has recently been founded with the following 
main objects :— 


H. E. BICKLEy. 
Master Mariner. 


1. To unite and co-ordinate the numerous patriotic 
societies already in existence, while in no way 
interfering with their aims or activities. 


2. By means of this co-ordination to form a rallying 
ground for all patriotic opinion. 


8. To evolve an active policy by which this country 
may be restored to her former greatness. 


The Windsor Club is essentially pro-England, and is 
not bound to, or pro, any existing organisation, Fascist 
or otherwise : membership is open to all men who are 
genuinely loyal, patriotic and Imperialist-minded, and 
who are, therefore, anxious about the present trend of 
affairs, both at home and abroad. 

The initial response to this idea has been most 
encouraging and premises will shortly be opened where, 
in addition to ordinary Club facilities, there will be 
openings for meetings, debates and discussion. 

It is felt that many readers of the Saturday Review will, 
ipso facto, be interested in such a project, and if they 
will communicate with me, I shall be glad to give them 
further particulars. 

C. Lestock (Major), 
Hon. Sec. Windsor Club. 
35, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 
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New Books I ean 


Reeommend 


BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 

: IBYA is a land of intriguing interest, of 

romance and of mystery.’’ So writes Mr. 

Dugald Campbell in his ‘* Camels 
Through Libya.’’ Part of the country’s mystery 
is, of course, due to the fact that Libya to-day is 
so little known to the outside world, while its 
romance is the result of its long and by no means 
unimportant history down the ages. 

Mr. Campbell’s journey took him from Tripoli 
to the old Senussi war centre, Mizda, and, thence 
across the Red Sand Desert to Ghat and the 
Fezzan region and thereafter to Marada, Jalo, 
Jarabub, the Siwa and Bahariya Oases into Egypt. 
It was a highly adventurous trip, and though he 
makes light of the dangers and hardships he had 
to face, they were obviously of no trifling nature. 

Among other things he pays a warm tribute to 
the excellent work performed by Italy in the paci- 
fication of Libya. 

“It was only the recent occupation of Kufra by 
General Graziani, with strong land and air forces, that 
put an end for ever to the slaving power of the Senussi. 
Europe owes a debt to-day to the Italians for their most 
difficult, costly and perilous undertaking that resulted 
in the final pacification of Libya. 

‘‘ The Italians have smashed for ever the sinister 
Senussi forces, which, during the Great War and after- 
wards, struggled fiercely to prevent—by modern 
weapons and enemy aid—the civilising penetration of 
North Africa. The splendid Italian conquest also 
enables us to hope, and believe, that a bright and 
Aladdinesque future is in store for those distressed 
lands that have groaned for so many centuries under 
the backward influence and evils of Islamic misrule.’’ 

Mr. Campbell tells us he got to love his camels 
despite their savage and ‘“‘ semi-carnivorous ”’ 
tendencies. His book also gives us a lively account 
of his varied experiences and of the different 
peoples he encountered. 

Thus the Tuareg male of Ghat he discovered to 
be a most chivalrous creature in his attentions to 
the weaker sex. The ladies would be allowed to 
eat first, the men partaking only of what was left; 
while ‘‘ I have seen the lady riding the only camel, 
tucked about with cushions, and the man holding 
the camel cord as the lady sang to him songs.”’ 


The Abyssinian Question 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs pub- 
lishes from time to time ‘‘ information papers ”’ 
on current matters of interest. As the Institute 
is under its charter precluded from expressing 
opinions on any aspect of international affairs, the 
papers it issues have the merit of being unbiassed 
statements of facts. The interpretation of the facts 
presented is left to each reader’s own judgment. 

The latest information paper is in the form of a 
pamphlet and deals with the Abyssinian question, 
its various sections outlining ‘‘pre-war relations,”’ 
the international status of Abyssinia, the Wal Wal 
incident, the diplomatic handling of the dispute, 
internal conditions in Abyssinia and the foreign 
interests involved. 

Appendices set out the relevant articles of the 
League Covenant and the terms of the international 


Convention providing for the neutralisation 
of the Suez Canal in time of war as in time of 
peace. There are also two explanatory maps. 


Naturally the wisdom or otherwise of England's 
heated championship of a moribund League jg 
outside the scope of the pamphlet. But it does 
reveal the interesting facts that Britain long ago 
recognised Italy’s special interests in ‘‘ almost the 
whole of Abyssinia’; that Britain and Australia, 
when the question of Abyssinia’s admission to the 
League first came under discussion, were disposed 
to question its advisability till a ‘‘ thorough 
enquiry’? had been made into ‘“‘ Abyssinia’s 
capability of fulfilling her undertakings ’’; and 
that finally Italy has had every reason to feel dis. 
satisfied over the non-fulfilment of her hopes under 
Article XIII of the secret Treaty of London. 


Rhodes, Beit and “ Barney” 

Mr. Paul Emden, who last year brought out a 
well-written interesting study of men_ holding 
during the past century the responsible position 
of advisers to the reigning sovereign, has now 
turned his talent for portraiture to another field— 
that of the men whose activities, in Mr. Blumen. 
feld’s words, ‘‘ changed South Africa from a 
backward, arid, unattractive country to a vast land 
of opportunity and Fortune.”’ 


Rhodes, of course, was the greatest of them all, 
but even he needed, as Mr. Emden points out, 
Alfred Beit at his side to give to his far-reaching 
schemes that ‘ practical shape, commercial basis 
and definite form which was able to face 
the criticisms of the money market.’’ And Beit, 
too, being something of an idealist, had similarly 
to rely on his faithful counsellor and partner, 
Wernher. 


Barney Barnato was, in some ways, the strangest 
of all these builders of South Africa’s fortunes. 
He gloried in his lack of education and in the not 
infrequent calumnies of himself; so far from dis- 
couraging scandalous gossip about himself he took 
an impish delight in spreading it. A shrewd 
financier and a daring manipulator in the money 
markets of the world, he could at times display 
extraordinary timidity and be guilty of astonish- 
ing mistakes. 


There was a streak of instability in him that 
made him appear somewhat unaccountable in his 
actions. He would indulge in jests when the 
occasion called for the gravest discussion. He 
‘* frequently carried his fun into business,”’ just as 
readily as he ‘“‘carried his business into his fun.” 
Yet, as he showed in his dealings with Kruger 
over the Rand imprisonments, he could be remark- 
ably firm in matters of high principle. 

Among the other figures in Mr. Emden’s latest 
gallery of portraits are Lionel Phillips, Percy 
Fitzpatrick, the Joels and Sir Abe Bailey. 


SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS 


“ Camels Through Libya,” by Dugald Campbell (with 
21 illustrations, Seeley Service & Co., 18/-). 

“Abyssinia and Italy,’? Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House (with two maps, 2/-). 

“* Randlords,” by Paul H. Emden (with a foreword by 
R. D. Blumenfeld, Hodder & Stoughton, illustrated, 15/-). 
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REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


RFELDY, 
Rec., 2. Pens., 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 
LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—Albert 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Kec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2s. 6d. Din., 3s. éd. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 


Perthshire. — Station 
4 to 5 gns. 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 

gns. to 10 gns, Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shouting, riding tennis. 

Head Hotel, 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s 
A Market he Bed., Rec., 4. 
Pens., d4gns. W. £2/7/6. ‘Garden. Golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 
ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel.—Bed., 76: 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; is Ye E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2 
LACK POOL.—Grand H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 
END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hot Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 = “7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 
OWNESS- WINDERMERE.— Rigg’s 
B Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 4 to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fis 
BRACKNELL. Berkshire. Station Hotel. 
B*3 ec., 2. Pens., 34 to 4 gns. 
W.E., é 2gns. Golf, riding. 
RIGHTON, —Sixty-six Hotel.— 
ed., 33; 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. ‘Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 
ROADSTAIRS, Kent.—Grand Hotel. 
Pens., o- ‘6 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., ; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing 


— The Bota. 


isi 
ST. EDMUNDS. Suffolk. —Angel 
Hotel. Rec. 2. _Pens., 5 
gus. W.E., ang 3/6; Din., 6/6. 
golf, fishing, racing. 
B UTTERMERE, _ via 
Victoria Golf’ Hotel. 
Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 13/6 and per 
Golf, own private links, Fishing, boating. 
ALLANDER, Pesthehire. — Trossachs 
Hotél, Trossachs. » 60. Pens., fr. 
74 Lun., 3/6; Din., Pot. Golf, fishing, 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, 
Peabroke College. Pens., 3} to a 
W.E., 14/- to 1 hie per day. Golf, 3 les: 

boating, tenni 
— Hotel, Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens.. 7 gn W.E 
(Sat. Lun. Mon. Bkfst.), Golf. 
-—New Inn, High Street.— 
30; 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing,’ sea bathing. 
'YLYNDERWEN., — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey, Pens., £2 10/-. Lun. 1/6; 
» 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 
Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
-» 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-, 
day. Tennis, golf. fishing. 
ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 
OWNDEBRY, CORNWALL.—Sea View, 
9. Annexe. 5. Pens., from 3} 
gns. we, from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 
D°LYERTON, Wee 
te’ 
r dag. Golf, 3 miles. fishing: riding, 
unting, tennis. 
DONDEE. Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, Managed by Prop. Phone: 6095. 
LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20, Rec. 5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/.. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. "Boating. 
FALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The 
House, Hotel, Budock Yora- d. 
ec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. Galt: 
boating, fishing, tennis. 
LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec., 6. 
Pens., from £3 6/-. Lun., 8/-; Din., 6/-. 
‘ennis, golf. 


‘LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, _ 560, 
Squchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., -, 18/6 per day. 


Tennis courts 6 Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, pr orcestershire.— 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 6 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East 


Lanariahir, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
trom 3 gns. W.E., 25/-. Galt tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo, Dodd, proprietor . 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E.. 
35/- ey Tennis, golf. 


HEATH, SUSSEX.—Birch 
Hotel, Bed. Rec.. 3. Pens., from 
gns. Golf, fishing bathing. 

ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinze. 

. 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. “45 /-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 
[g24compe, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to & gns. Qverlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with fs Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis.” 


CLAREYCE Hotel, High Street, 


3/6 
per day. Tennie, 
athing. 


NVERARY. Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


5 gns.; 6 gns season. 15 /- per 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 
IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A. A., R.A.C. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


for Comfort, fishing, golf. 


I LANWETYD | 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Rec 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; 24 
30/-. "Go + Own course. Fishing, tennis. 
H OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe_ Hotel. 
*Phone : Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 gns. ane. to season. Tennis. 
golf, fishing, booting. 
ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel. 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel. : Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec.,'2 and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from gns. Tennis. 

GUILDFORD HOUSE 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1 : Ter. 5€30. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. ‘Bridge. 

HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2 » &. Pens., 
3} gns. to 44 gns. Table tennis.” 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 

THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens., 
from 44, ens. W.E.. £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 


wre. Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed. Rec Pens., 4 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to’ wie Golf, h 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Pe 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
W.E., "Lun 8/6 and 4/-; Din., 

Golf, tennis, dancing. 


MORTEHOE, N. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. ‘Goi’ bathing. 
-ON-TYNE. — Central- Ex. 
change Hotel, Grey Street. Bed.. 7 


Pens., £4. W.E., 36/-. Galt’ 
bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel. —Bed., 44: 
c., 3; Pens., from § gns. W. from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate. Fishing. 


N STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17: Rec., 

Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bathing bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Ventnor, LO. W. 

Undercliff Hotel. __Bed., 17; Rec., 4. 

ns., from 5 gns. W.E.. "trom £2°5/-. 
Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


—The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens per day. 
Lun., 4/6; "tes, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


P4pstow. Cornwall.—_Commercial Hotel. 
xood fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. - 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


PAGNTon, DEVON. — a Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 0; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 Ba, during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
mare, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
Re -» 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E.. 

from Mh; Lunch, 306; ‘Tea, 1/6; Dinner, 6/-: 
Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


Bede — Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 
30/-; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Tennis, 

fis boating, horse-riding. 


Devon. — Central Hotel. 
+» 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. Golf. 
tg bowls, sea and river fishing. 
POERTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE. 
Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. puns. he 
from £6. Golf, boating, bathing, tenn 
ICHMOND, Surrey.—Star & 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7 W.E 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, 


-ON-WYE. —Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 
5. Pens., 3} gns; W.E., 37/6: 
Lunch, “3/6: Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing. 
tennis, bowls. 
ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. . and radiators in 
bedrooms. if. Phone: 


GALOP. Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. 7; lie Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- ‘Golf, Forderminster. 
S Street. YORKS.—Castle Hotel. 
far Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 19s. 6d. 
, 2ls. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


‘a RAVEN HALL Hotel. Ravenscar 
Bed., 56., Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 
QPeourE.— —Belmont Hotel. Sea Front. 

; Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 
3 days. Bathing, tennis, 


Sous Uist, Outer 
dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., Pens., 

ens. Golf, 6 miles, free to bseal’ guests. 
shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed 16, 
Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/- “Din.. 
3/6. up., acc. to requirements. Dn. 
Golf, tennis. 
Bhot HANTS. — Grosvenor 
Hotel. Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
Rec. Bed and breakfast 8s. 6d.. 
lds. Trout fishing. 
TAANBAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed, 18 
Pens., £3 10s. W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 
EIGNMOUTH, Devon.—Beach Hotel 
R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
ie inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
a. Bed... 46 Rec., “Goll from 
inter shing, 
boating, Toots, Sock key 
ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200: 
Rec., Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash ccurt. minia- 
ture putting course. 
PALM COURT Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
> Rec., 6; Pens., fr. 6 to 7 gns.; winter. 
4 gns. .E., fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls. 
yachting, fishing. 
YNDRUM, ttthshize. — Royal Hotel. 
Pens., from 6 gns. 
Lun., heat 1/6; Din., 5/-; Sup., 3/6. 
shooting. 
Surrey. — Glenridge 
; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. win? “a ‘17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, § /-, 
ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering. 
comfort and attention. 
Wer — — Lord Leycester Hotel. 
55; 5. Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to _ 33/-. Gol 
ton, i} miles. Tennis. 
WW Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed ens., 6 6 gns. 
W.E., £2 8/6., 3/6 daily. 
ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £8 12/6. 
25/-. Lun., fr. 3/6; ‘Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


olf, Leaming- 


UNLICENSED 


Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing, Ge part promenade. 
H. & C to all floors. 
BoOSENEMOUTH. —Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, Garage 45 ‘cars. 
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HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. ‘Te 
phone 434711. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Ceeseant, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 
vate Hotel, Downs View.—Pens., from 
2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


Fifeshire. 


Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec.. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, "bathing, 


HELMSFORD, _ Essex. — Yeo Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6 
Golf, fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and a. amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6: 
£1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., Golf 
polo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Rotel. 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 
Hotel, Wilmin ton Square.— 


15. 
Pens., from 3 gns. .E., from 10/6 per “day. 
Golf, tennis. inter Garden. 


— St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf Fishing and tennis in ye 
bour. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre Sea Front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA Hotel, Cliff Road. 
B Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon- 

Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed.. 
40 ;Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 ens.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. ’ Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, 
borne Road. Bed., ue Rec. 
3 gns. to 4 gns.; W.E.. 10/6 to "12/6 oN 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- “Aug., Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — House 


Hotel. Est. 34 Fe E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE PRIVATE 
8, Hill Avenue. 

ms., 3 gns.; W.E., from 
Golf, Gouls, tennis, skating, croquet. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 8 4 

s. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Goit $ mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


EREFORD. — The Residence Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns.: 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘'Phone 596. 


eae. — Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone 761, 762. 


OLMBROOK, — Carleton 

Green Hotel. Pens., ens. Golf, 

Seascale 18-hole. Fishing, 
bathing, mountain scenery. Tennis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


THE ae PRIVATE Hotel, 
Wilder Road. e Pens., 24 to 44 gns. 
W.E., 12/- per day. Golf: Bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea f 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five oon 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens.. 
24 to 6 ens. Write for Tariff. 


—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel., 
693. Eve comfort. Under personal super- 
the Proprietress, Mrs. J. 

on 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton Private 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens., 34 
to 44 gn W.E.. 12/6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, donnie, billiards 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E. «» 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN. Hotel, pt. Mary Street. 
Be 33; f Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, Argyll. — 
Hotel, Acharacle. 8; 

Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-. ion, 3/6; 

Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra (a _quiet 


hotel), 21, 22 and 23, a Place, 
we W.C.1. Bed. ens., 


4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel. 1-3, 
am Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


MANSIONS 
minster, S.W *Phone: Vic. and 
2003. Rec., 2. S., 15s. 27s. 
Pens., 5 gus. to 8 gns. 


BICKENHALL PRIVATE Hotel. Very 
comfortable. Baker 


it. 8 n. 
treet, 6 min. Oxford Street. Welbeck 3401. 


BONNINGTON Hotel, Southompten 
Row, .C.l, near British 


m. 260 
ms. Koom, bath & Table d’ Hote 
Bkfast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, U " 
wer Bn Eu pper Woburn Place 


ston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom.: 230 Guests. Room, bath 
and Table d’ aa Bkrst., 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE 

Hotel, De Vere W.8. 
Rec., Pens., from 5 gn wee 
Squash rackets. 


day. Social Club. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.1l. Bed.. 60; 


...8. Pens., 2} to 24 gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


7, Lidlington Place, 
8126. P 


ens., 3 gns. 


MANOR Hotel, 32, Westbourne Terrace. 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 


from 3 le; 6 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
“Ballroom, 


PALACE GATE Hotel, 
Kensington, W.8. 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S_PRIVATE Fowl. 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1l. Bed., 20: 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 12/6. 


REDLANDS Hotel, ath Leinster Gardens, 
2. Tel.: Padd. Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 3/-. Garden. 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, 


Crescent, Kensington Park Road, 
Phone: Park 1168.  Bed., 


Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 
SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 65, 


Palace Gate, 
; Rec., 3. Pens., 


Stanley 
W.11. 


Park N.W.3. Tel.: Prim. 
Bed., ; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 3 gns. 
STRATHALL AN Hotel, _ 38, —_ Bolton 
Gardens, S.W.5 Pens., from 2} 
gns. single, 5 gns. doable. Billiards. 
Row, 14 


ed., 
_ 4 gns.; Lan, 2/6; Din., 


ALL. Hotel, College Road, Dul- 
wich, S.E.21. Bed.. 
gns. 2/6; Din., 


green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situa sine 


ted, 
ORTEHOE, N. Devon.—Hills; 
ea, + 4/6. te 


ON 
sborne 
Bed., 36; Rec. single frm. Gene 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, J 
3 tec, b Pens., wit 
billiards. ol, owls, nis, cricket, 


Or .—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; 


Pens., 3 W. Rec. 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3 a1 


Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviary 
Hot golf. H. 
in all A.A 4 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Ri 
SS Hotel, St. Nicholas 
ec., 5. ens., from 7/ 

from £1. Golf, tennis. 


to 57/-. Golf, Paste ie ber day. 


HANKLIN, I.0.W. 
Keats Green.—Bed. ; Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 3 to 6 gns; 12/-'to 15/- pet 
day. 2 miles. ‘Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. » 80; Rec. 2 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hote, 
Bulls Cross. 


12; Rec. 1. 
3 to 3} gns.; W.E., 12/6 des G 
per day. “Garde 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 
Rec., 3. _Pens., 34 to 54 gns.; WE. 
30/- to 65/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY. — Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
ad.—. -, 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1’ mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., ; Rec., Pens., 2% 
to 3} gns. Garden. Tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel, Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3 gns.; 
W.E., from’9/-' day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


i9. ite of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
un., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings relief— 
Address, House, Southampton 
Row, London, W 


RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for 

discarded clothing, curtains,portiéres, 
old plate, &c.; all conditions. —Castleway, 
Hanworth, Feltham, Middlesex. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Resi Chislehurst, Kent.— 

ublic Residential School for Girls. 
Moderate School Fees. Annual Scholarship. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head Mistress. 


GARDENING 


ULBS. BULBS. Our Illustrated 
Coloured Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. 128 pages packed full of 
Bargains in all classes of Bulbs and Plants. 
Big value at little cost. Send for your copy 


now. Post free on request.—Cross & Co. 
The Falcon Bulb Warehouses and Offices, 
Wisbech, Cambs. 
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Australia’s New 


Governor-General 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


ALEXANDER HORE- 

RUTHVEN’S success as Gover- 
nor of South Australia and the 
warmth of his welcome when, this 
year, he became Governor of New 
South Wales, should ensure an 
auspicious beginning when he is 
sworn-in as Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. J. A. Lyons, upon whose 
recommendation the King chose Sir 
Alexander Hore-Ruthven, has not 
only selected a well- tried occupant 
for the highest office in Australia, 
but has made a decision which may 
largely disarm the objection on 
principle of his former colleagues of 
the Labour Party to imported 
Governors-General. 


Mr. Lyons was a member of the 
Labour Cabinet which, in 1930, 
approved Mr. Scullin’s choice of Sir 
Isaac Isaacs as the first native-born 
Governor-General. The experiment, 
which gratified a Labour ambition of 
many years, proved successful. 


It is no reflecticn upon Sir Isaac 
that, with the change of Government 
which followed his appointment, his 
successor should have been chosen 
upon a reversion to the principle of 
bringing the Governor-General from 
Great Britain. 

Whether Mr. Lyons’ attachment to 
the Labour plank of reserving vice- 
regal office for Australians was 
especially strong, I do not know; 
but if, with his change of politics, he 
has had to abandon an article of 
faith, Sir Alexander Hore-Ruthven’s 
appointment can have cost him no 
pang. 

For Sir Alexander was not open to 
most of the objections which the 
Labour Party find to British 
Governors-General. 

He had never been identified with 
British politics; he went straight 
from the active list of the Army in 
1928 to become Governor of South 
Australia, thus dispelling any 
suggestion (of the kind made during 
the term of office of so noted a Con- 
servative as Lord Stonehaven) that a 
legacy from the party attachments of 
Westminster might accompany him 
to the prejudice of his judgment in 
Canberra. 

Moreover, when Governor of South 
Australia, during the height of the 
economic crisis, Sir Alexander was 
invited by a Labour Cabinet to extend 
his term of office. 


He agreed; and might, had he so 
wished, have continued much longer 
his tenancy of Government House in 
Adelaide, irrespective of which 
party was in power. 

It was not, therefore, surprising, 


_ing ,an 


that soon after his return to England 
he was recalled to become Governor 
of New South Wales. After only six 
months as Governor of the senior 
State, this unobtrusive soldier crowns 
his career by a popular summons to 
Vice-regal Lodge at Canberra. 

Sir Alexander Hore-Ruthven’s 
Australian experience dates to 1900, 
when he was Military Secretary to 
the Governor-General. He has the 
asset, priceless to any holder of vice- 
regal office in Australia, of combin- 
essential Englishness of 
appearance and bearing with a real 
understanding of Australians and 
the ability to unbend at the right 
moment. 

This cheery verse, which appeared 
in the Sydney Bulletin upon his 
appointment as Governor of New 
South Wales, seems to reflect the 
Australian attitude to him :— 

Long years to the Empire he’s 

guthven; 

For her welfare he’s 

struthven 
In peace and in war 
On many a shore, 
Here’s greeting and luck to Hore- 
Ruthven! 


earnestly 


Empire's Greatest 
Pilgrimage 


Canada at Vimy Ridge 


ARRANGEMENTS are now prac- 

tically completed for the largest 
pilgrimage to France and Flanders 
yet organised in the Empire, which 
is to take place in July of next year. 

Two representatives of the 
Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League, which is 
sponsoring the Pilgrimage, Captain 
Ben W. Allen and Captain J. R. 
Bowler, have been in this country 
and on the Continent for some days 
now, discussing with the authorities 
concerned transport and accommoda- 
tion for an army of five thousand 
Canadian ex-soldiers and_ their 
relatives who will spend three or four 
days on the battlefields where the 
Canadian troops fought during the 
war. 

The Dominion visitors will arrive 
towards the end of July and their visit 
will coincide with the unveiling of the 
great Canadian War Memorial on 
Vimy Ridge. 

Designed by Walter Allward, the 
Canadian sculptor, the Memorial will 
be one of the largest and most 
impressive of its kind. A number of 
years have been spent upon its con- 
struction and the names of Canadian 
soldiers who paid the supreme 
sacrifice in France, and with no 
known grave, are to be engraved 
upon it. The monument will rise 190 
feet above the Douai plain, and the 
two high pylons, upon which are 


sculptured figures, rise to a height of 
The massive base is 237 


138 feet. 


feet long, and the Memorial stands in 
240 acres of ground presented to the 
Dominion by { the French Government. 
The completed work will embody 
twenty figures. 

The Canadian pilgrimage will be 
joined by large numbers of Canadian 
ex-Service men now resident in this 
country and when their trip to France 
is over the members will pay a short 
visit to London before returning to 
Canada. 

**T cannot speak too highly of the 
way in which we have been received 
and helped in every way,’’ Captain 
Allen told me. 

transport authorities, the 


Dominion Government and_ the 
municipalities of France and 
Belgium, upon whose co-operation 


and hospitality we have been encour- 
aged to rely, are doing everything in 
their power to make this great under- 
taking a complete success. 

‘‘ Already, although the time is 
still ten months away, we have had a 
thousand enrolments. Details have 
still, of course, to be arranged, but 
the whole machine is_ running 
smoothly. 

“The value of the pilgrimage lies 
not merely in the tribute to be made 
to those who paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the war. It will also 
serve a great Imperial purpose by 
reminding people that the solidarity 
which the war so vividly illustrated 
still exists. 

** Dominion leaders of all political 
complexions appreciate the funda- 
mental significance of this pilgrimage 
and, while leaving the organisation 
largely in the hands of ex-Service 
men themselves, they are helping in 
many ways. They have, for instance, 
arranged for the waiving of the pass- 
port fees, while the transport 
authorities have made substantial 
concessions, for which we are 
grateful. 

“1 think | am right in claiming that 
this will be not merely the most 
impressive pilgrimage of its kind since 
the war, but that it will also have a 
lasting effect upon Imperial relation- 
ships. 

‘‘ We are now returning to Canada 
to report the arrangements we have 
made to our colleagues.” 


New Zealand 


Defence Scheme 
By “ Pakehar ” 


| spite of heavy financial handi- 

caps, New Zealand is valiantly 
struggling to build up an efficient 
and modern defence force which will 
play its part when danger threatens 
the Empire. 

When Britain is at war, New 
Zealand is at war,’’ said the Prime 
Minister, the Right Hon. G. W. 
Forbes, recently. He spoke for his 
people, the people of the Britain of 
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the South. He did not quibble with 
provisos, but, as the citizens of the 
Dominion would have wished, he 
reiterated his country’s eternal 
policy. 

When New Zealand’s income was 
halved by the catastrophic fall in the 
prices for her produce, she was 
forced to curtail her expenditure to 
what one might term the bare neces- 
saries, and the economy measures 
she was compelled to adopt included 
a reduction in the defence vote. 


Now that the economic tide has 
turned, however, the problem of 
defence has been given foremost con- 
sideration. Elaborate plans are under 
way for the establishment of an 
adequate and up-to-date Air Force. 
Every penny that can be spared is 
being devoted towards this end. 


During the financial year 1933-34 
the Budget vote for Army and Air 
Defence was £264,724, and the 
expenditure on Naval Defence 
totalled £397,884. In addition New 
Zealand made her annual contribu- 
tion of £100,000 towards the construc- 
tion of the Singapore Base. 

For the financial year 1984-35 the 
Government set aside £524,600 for the 
Army and Air Force, an increase of 
£259,876, and for Naval Defence the 
amount was £453,037, a jump of 
£55,653. 

Thus in one year the defence vote 
has risen from £662,108 to £977,637, 
an increase of £815,529, with the 
promise of more to come in the 
Budget which is to be presented to 
Parliament next month. 

Our Minister of Finance, the Right 
Hon. J. G. Coates, played a gallant 
part in the Great War. He was pro- 
moted in the field to the rank of 
major, and was awarded the Military 
Cross with bar. 

He knows what is wanted for the 
Dominion, and what is more he will 
find the money necessary for the 
establishment, equipment, and main- 
tenance of an adequate defence 
system within his country. 


Air defence will absorb the greater 
portion of the vote, and the amount is 
being supplemented by the Unemploy- 
ment Board, which has included in its 
relief schemes the construction of 
landing grounds and aerodromes. 


The Government and the Board 
consider that they could not find a 
better avenue of expenditure, and 
those who have been unfortunately 
thrown out of work will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are 
playing their part in a big and 
worthy national project. 

The Board’s defence expenditure, 
which runs into thousands, is not 
included in the Government’s defence 
vote. 

When it%comes to equipment New 
Zealand wants only the best. She 
has sought expert advice in England, 
and is sending a number of her 
officers home for training and experi- 
ence. 

Furthermore, she is not acting in 
isolation, but her plans are being con- 
sidered in co-operation with her 
nearest neighbour, Australia. 


Some time ago, Sir George Pearce, 
who has had the task of reconstruct- 
ing Australia’s defence forces, visited 
New Zealand accompanied by Sir 
Maurice Hankey, and they held valu- 
able consultations with members of 
the Dominion Government and the 
senior officers of the Army, Air Force, 
and Naval Division. 

A long-term plan was adopted, and 
that plan is being steadfastly adhered 
to. 

When it is completed, New Zealand’s 
defence forces will be worthy of her 
noble traditions in peace and war— 
traditions of unswerving loyalty and 
devotion to the Crown and the Empire. 

New Zealand has learnt from 
history that a nation wishing to 
maintain its prestige must be pre- 
pared, and if ever Great Britain is 
threatened by a foreign foe, she will 
receive from little New Zealand the 
message, ‘‘ We are ready to stand by 
your side.”’ 


Having It Both Ways 
By Cleland Scott 


P.O. Nanyuki, Kenya Colony. 
RECENTLY the Kenya Govern- 

ment brought up a perfectly 
good Bill to try to regulate the 
Marketing of Native Produce. The 
intentions were above reproach, 
namely to assist the native, and the 
European Elected Members voted for 
it. Knowing how the Indian has the 
welfare of the African at heart one 
would have expected their members 
to support the Bill too, at any rate to 
listen to it. Instead they walked out 
—as a protest. 

A similar Bill is working excell- 
ently in Tanganyika and Uganda, so 
why should it not do so in Kenya? 
Some people considered that Govern- 
ment controlled Central Markets were 
a hardship on the native, because at 
such places the tax collector could 
waylay the trading native and 
immediately collect any tax due. As 
the tax has to be paid, what is 
the objection to simplifying its 
collection ? 

What the Indian obviously fears is 
that it will also control him. Were 
the Indians merely buyers there 
might be sympathy for their objec- 
tions, but when it is realised that 
when the Indian buys say maize, he 
also sells beads or blankets, one 
begins to wonder. 

There is no inducement for the 
Indian petty trader to try to make 
the native produce better quality 
crops. All he cares about is off- 
loading his trade goods which he 
does very successfully. If he is as 
altruistic as he makes himself out to 
be, he ought not to object to being 
licensed. 

Many of the deals take place by the 
road and pathside, remote from any- 
where and between a wily trader and 
a very unsophisticated native woman. 
The amount of actual cash received 
by the native is not very great 
to-day : far better for him to receive 
cash and then at a later date buy 
what he wants in a shop. 

The Indians try to have their cake 
and eat it by claiming to be pukka 


Kenya citizens one day and the ney 
ignoring the Colonial Office wheg 
something displeases them and claiy. 
ing aid from India. 

At the same session, Government 
would not agree with the Principle 
that sons of Kenya residents 
whether official or unofficial, shoulg 
have priority for posts in the 
Administration provided they had the 
necessary qualifications. 

The Indian members once again 
supported Government, but as a cop. 
trast, the two Nominated Repre. 
sentatives of the Native did not view 
with alarm the idea of Europeans 
born and brought up in Kenya being 
in charge of posts in the Ciyj] 
Service. 

Incidentally, many of the lower 
posts such as postmasters and station. 
masters could be filled by Europeans 
instead of Indians and their salaries 
would remain in Kenya and not be 
exported straight to India. 

Moreover, local people have a stake 
in the Colony, for it is their home 
with all a home’s associations. 


A Rosy Picture of 
S. Rhodesia 


QTEADY improvement in the ex- 

ternal trade of Southern 
Rhodesia, first shown in 1933, has 
been maintained during 1934 and the 
first six months of 1935. 

The Government Statistician draws 
a rosy picture of the economic state 
of the colony in his review for last 
year, which should be heartening to 
other countries. It is not merely 
that the output of gold exceeded the 
value of the previous year’s produc- 
tion by £680,000, though, of course, 
that has its beneficial repercussions 
throughout the country. 

There was also an all-round improve- 
ment in the base metal industry, and 
this is a really encouraging sign of 
better world conditions. 

Turning to agriculture, the picture 
is not so rosy. The clouds of the 
general depression still hang over 
the farmer, though they were less 
gloomy and forbidding in 1934 than 
the year before. 

The tobacco crop was the largest 
ever reaped in the Colony. The 
total quantity exported rose from 
12,155,000 lbs. in 1933 to 21,186,000 
Ibs. in 1934 and the value from 
£447,000 to £770,000 respectively. 

A new export trade in meat ex- 
tracts and preserved meat has 
resulted from the opening of a 
canning factory. The total export in 
these new products exceeded £40,000 
during 1934. An increase of nearly 
50 per cent. in the value of hides 
exported was mainly due to heavy 
purchases by the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. 

The total value of imports during 
1934 shows an improvement of 
£728,197, or 15.9 per cent. over 1933. 

Motor cars imported in 1934 
totalled 1,971, which is the highest 
figure for any one year. The number 
of motor trucks and vans imported 
also reached a record figure, which 
was actually double that of the year 
before. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Finding of the 
Diamond Fields 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


I> the history of the British Empire 

romance is no exclusive pro- 
perty of the soldiers and explorers, 
for some of the most romantic 
happenings that have been of sig- 
nificance arose among civilian and 
most prosaic surroundings. 

Of them South Africa has seen 
more than its share and one of the 
most extraordinary was the trans- 
formation in three years of a needy 
and forgotten colony into one of the 
treasure houses of the world. 

Until the sixties the Cape was only 
considered of importance because of 
its strategic position on the way to 
India. 

Its exports of wine, wool, hair and 
ostrich feathers filled only a very 
minor place in the balance sheet of 
the Empire’s commerce, and _ its 
somewhat sleepy market in the 
hands of a narrow clique was in the 
depths of severe depression. 

The Cape merchants were head 
over ears in debt to:London, while 
the South African colonies generally 
were a constant drain upon the 
British taxpayer with their demands 
for an expensive garrison to cope 
with the incessant native troubles. 

Within five years (1867-72), how- 
ever, the scene changed utterly. 
Where there had been stagnation, 
there was a mélée of frenzied com- 
petition. Goods and capital were 
pouring in to supply the needs of: 
cosmopolitan fortune-hunters who 
were flocking into South Africa from 
all over the world, and where there 


The Kimberley Diamond Mine, show- 

ing the funnel and throat from which 

the diamantiferous earth has been 
extracted 


Town of Kimberley, 1873. Note the typical ‘“‘ colonial ” 
corrugated iron roof and verandah 


had been but a few scattered farms, 
there was a populous community 
that had sprung up almost overnight 
on the arid plains of Griqualand West 
in the remote interior. 

Diamonds, the most valuable and 
sought after of precious stones, were 
the cause of the momentous change. 

Down to the late ’sixties the only 
sources of diamonds were in Brazil 
and in India, and they were never 
found in any considerable numbers. 
They occurred only in the gravels of 
certain rivers from which they were 
obtained by washing, and they were 
only dealt in by a few firms of 
merchants in Paris and Amsterdam. 


In April 1867 a prospector search- 
ing for indications of gold or copper 
was travelling through the country on 
the northern border of Cape Colony 
along the Orange River and saw by 
chance at Hope Town, a hamlet in 
that region, some pretty water-worn 
pebbles that a little girl had found 
in the bed of the stream and had 
made into a plaything. 


He had seen Brazilian diamonds 
in the rough, and from their hard- 
ness suspected that the pebbles might 
be something more precious than 
what he was seeking. 

The verdict of the Paris merchants 
to whom he sent them was in the 
affirmative, and they were extremely 
anxious to know the source from 
which the diamonds had come. 

The news soon leaked out and 
within a few months there were 
hundreds of prospectors searching in 
the river gravels. But the reports 
of the geologists who were sent from 
Europe to investigate possibilities 
were not very encouraging, and one 
scientist went so far as to assert that 
the diamonds had not come naturally 
into the river gravels at all, but had 
been carried there in the gullets of 
vagrant ostriches ! 

Within a year after the ‘ river 
diggings’ had been opened, new ‘dry 
diggings ’ were found in the waterless 
valleys through which tributaries of 
the Orange had at one time swept 
down gravels from the plateau to the 
north of the river. 


It seemed as though the original 
source of all the diamonds might lie 
in that direction in the territory over 
which the half-breed natives called 
Griquas roamed. 

In 1870 there were in fact found in 
that arid region two narrowly circum- 
scribed deposits of a peculiar blue 
ground through which the diamonds 
were distributed far more closely than 
in the haphazard fashion in which 
they were scattered through the river 
gravels. 

The source of the precious stones 
was thus revealed and to the deep 
“‘pipes” of blue ground there flocked 
a “New Rush” of diggers and 
hangers-on anxious to peg out claims 
in the treasure ground which might 
give them sudden fortune from a 
single lucky find. 


By 1871 a populous new community 
had sprung up in Griqualand West 
that was. called Kimberley after the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
whom the question of its government 
presented most difficult problems. 


The wealth that poured from the 
new diggings lifted South Africa in 
a few months from bankruptcy to 
affluence, but Kimberley lay in terri- 
tory to which there was no clear right 
of ownership, and before it could be 
properly governed, that vexed 
question had to be solved. 

To the “New Rush” diggings 
there came in 1871 a slender, blue- 
eyed boyish giant who had been sent 
to South Africa a few months before 
to escape the threat of rapid 
consumption. 

Till then he had seen. little more 
than his school and his father’s 
English country parish, but Cecil 
Rhodes had in him the spark of 
genius. 

The romance of the finding of the 
diamond fields was in the next ten 
years eclipsed by the story of his 
meteoric rise to fortune and his 
foundation of the great De Beers 
Corporation by which the fields were 
exploited and the prosperity of 
Kimberley and South Africa con- 
solidated. 
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Politics and Finance Do Not Mix 


By Our City Editor 


VENTS in the past week bring home to us 
once again, and very forcefully, the realisa- 
tion that politics and finance do not make a 
pleasant mixture. Before the War we _ had 
examples of States, notably the U.S.A., in which 
finance controlled politics. Post-war history con- 
sists largely of the struggle for political control of 
finance which has accompanied the reaction from 
laisser-faire to protection, and a review of the lead- 
ing countries of the world at the moment discloses 
the fact that politicians are everywhere meddling 
in finance. Results so far cannot be said to have 
established the success of such a policy. 


The latest example of political-finance gone mad 
is to be found in Alberta, where a ‘‘ Social Credit ”’ 
party have actually obtained a majority at election. 
Apparently the chief plank in their platform is the 
distribution of a basic dividend to every adult of 
$25 per month in order to stimulate activity by 
supplies of ‘“‘ consumers’ credit.”’ Whether there 
are sufficient wealthy people in Alberta to squeeze 
by taxation to provide this bonus, or whether 
the Alberta politicians will have to wait until they 
can secure straightforward federal use of the 
printing-press to issue the volume of notes required, 
remains to be seen, but all this desire for fantastic 
experiment further shakes confidence in Canada 
which, owing to the recent cancellation of power 
contracts and other disturbing factors, enjoys 
poorer credit than any other part of the Empire. 


The Investor's Opportunity 


Those who had the courage towards the end of 
last week to seize the chance of market depression 
on the Abyssinian situation and to buy either invest- 
ment stocks or industrials have already been well 
rewarded by the renewed upward swing in prices, 
but the probability of further setbacks before a 
a solution can be found to Britain’s self-imposed 
difficulties cannot be overlooked. In Industrials 
there has been a prolonged ‘‘ bull’? movement, 
and the market position is fundamentally weakened 
by its presence. Any unfavourable development 
is bound to have more effect on a market made 
nervous owing to speculative support than on a 
market where prices are established by normal buy- 
ing and selling volumes. The “* wait-and-see ‘‘ 
action of the Cabinet has brought some renewal 
of confidence, but to pretend that no difficulties at 
all exist is to adopt an unnecessarily ostrich-like 


attitude. For those who are able to forsake the 
gilt-edged market, there are always chances of 
maintenance of capital and income in other 
sections, 

“ Americans” 

There have so far been no signs of a_ flow of 
money from Europe to the United States as a safe. 
guard against possible trouble, but there is the 
possibility that increased nervousness here might 
lead to such a movement unless checked by pro- 
hibition of the export of capital. International 
Nickel Company of Canada’s common stock has 
already been mentioned in this column as offering 
some attractions for capital appreciation and, 
though the president of the company has pointed 
out that their products are not necessarily the 
requisites of war, the company offers another 
example of a “‘ hedge’’ against trouble. The 
shares still stand at around 29 dollars and provide 
an Empire security. 


Breweries 


In the Home Market, Brewery shares offer a good 
example of a security likely to be unaffected adversely 
by conditions of international strife. In the long run 
income may even be higher; for war-time conditions 
bring greater spending power among the beer consuming 
classes. The short view, however, will show that the 
price of the shares is likely to be marked down along with 
industrials until a higher yield basis is reached. But it 
is fixed interest securities which suffer most in this 
direction, and any fundamental disturbance renders them 
a less desirable holding than “‘ equities ’’ or ordinary 
shares. Watney, Combe, Reid & Co., deferred stock, the 
gilt-edged of the Brewery list, have fallen rather out of 
favour since the publication of their report, though the 
latter disclosed an abnormally strong position. The 
deferred stock can be bought at 72s. 6d. per £1 unit and 
on the basis of last year’s dividend the yield is £4 8s. 3. 
per cent. Last year the company paid 16 per cent. on the 
deferred stock, while earnings amounted to no less than 
29 per cent. 


Roan Antelope 


A share offering every chance of capital appreciation is 
that of Roan Antelope Copper Mines. The 5s. shares 
stands at 28s., as compared with a highest last year of 
32s., and, though no dividend has yet been paid, there 
is every prospect that this leading Rhodesian producing 
company will make an initial payment this year. The 
profit last quarter amounted to £125,500, against £68,240 
in the March quarter, though for two months the com- 
pany was producing under the copper quota scheme. 
Base Metals are at present a strong market, and if copper 
is maintained at anything over £30 per ton, as seems 
most probable, Roan Antelope will be in a position to 
pay a substantial dividend for the year. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £50,890,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,476,000 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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BROADCASTING 


T would seem that the B.B.C. in its wisdom is 
going to appoint an official to co-ordinate the 
-dance-band broadcasts. The lucky man to 

receive the honour of occupying this highly equi- 
yocal position is Mr. Paul Askew. Mr. Askew 
has my sympathy for several reasons. 


For a number of years now the late dance music 
has been in the sole charge of the Outside Broad- 
cast Director. ‘* Sole charge *’ is perhaps not 
quite the right expression, for his work has always 
been hampered by petty interferences on the part 
of the so-called powers that be. The O.B. 
Director has done his very best to make our dance 
bands clean and bright and this was odd because 
every possible obstacle has been placed in his path 
by the half-baked officials who fondly imagine thev 
know what is wrong and what is right. 


In the first place he had to tackle the problem 
of ‘“‘ song-plugging.’’ Since he did not have a 
free hand he was unable to settle the question in his 
own way, but was forced to acquiesce when his 
superiors decided that they had, by their own 
unaided effort, brought both the Tin Pan Alley 
publishers and the dance-band leaders to a better 
way of thinking. 


Henceforward, song-plugging ’’ in the 
official eyes of the B.B.C. no longer existed. That 


Zz Song-Plugging Still Goes On 


By Alan Howland 


it does still exist in a highly objectionable form is 
well-known to everybody but the complacent hum- 
bugs who occupy certain important positions at 
Portland Place. 


‘* Crooning ’’—which is of course linked up 
with song-plugging—was the O.B. Director's next 
worry. He was unable to eradicate this intolerable 
nuisance, not because he did not wish to, but 
because he received absolutely no support from his 
feudal over-lords. 


Mr. Paul Askew is a brave man to tackle a 
problem which proved too much even for the O.B. 
Director—soon, unfortunately, to be transferred to 
the television department. Mr. Askew probably 
ioathes crooners as much as I do, but he will 
receive no support if he tries to get rid of them. I 
have no doubt that Mr. Askew considers song- 
plugging to be immoral and disgusting, but I 
would not give a half-penny for his chances, if 
he tries to clean it up once and for all. 

About one thing, I am not by any means clear. 
Will Mr. Askew be in a position to deal with 
Mr. Henry Hall? Will he be able to veto his 
choice of numbers, strangle his crooners, keep Mr. 
Hall away from the microphone and, above all, 
expunge his Guest Nights? I fear not, but I shall 
be interested to see what he is able to do. 
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CINEMA 
A FINE LITTLE ACTRESS 


BY MARK FORREST 


HERE have been two children on the screen 
whom the public has taken to its heart more 
than any of the others. The first of these was 
Jackie Coogan, whose performance in The Kid 
with Charlie Chaplin brought him fame and an 
income the like of which have never been earned 
by a child before and perhaps may never be again, 
now that Hollywood has curbed its expenditure. 
The second is Shirley Temple who has her name 
in as big letters as Lionel Barrymore in the new 
picture, The Little Colonel, at the Regal. 


It is not an easy matter to find a story which 
gives a child sufficient opportunity to command the 
situations without at the same time losing the 
interest of the majority of the audience but, if the 
plot of The Little Colonel is familiar, it has been 
pencilled out with some very light and amusing 
trimmings. The period is 1870, the scene is 
Kentucky, and the combination of both brings an 
inevitable figure on to the screen. This is 
the old Virginian Colonel, played by Lionel 
Barrymore, who detonates everytime the King is 
mentioned and finally explodes when his daughter 
runs away with a Yankee. 


Shirley at Her Best 


Against a background of spirituals, mispro- 
nunciations and wide grins, the Colonel, who has 
a heart of gold and the temper of a fiend, stalks 
about with a large white wide-a-wake hat and a 
big black shirt, and into the house of white pillars 
and virginia creeper comes his grand-daughter 
who also has a heart of gold and the temper of a 
fiend. The eruptive process begins almost at once, 
and the end which is in sight from the beginning 
is all that everyone expects. 


But before it is reached, Shirley Temple has been 
put through her paces. She frowns, she pouts, 
she smiles, she dresses up, she struts, she runs, she 
dances, she looks saucy, looks sweet, she talks 
wisely, she talks foolishly and in the final sequence, 
the black and white screen dissolves to reveal her 
in colour. 


At this point I am sure that most of the women 
in the audience will exclaim ‘‘ Isn’t she pretty ”’ 
and most of the men will do a little surreptitious 
grinning; but the fact remains that she is a very 
clever child who shows no signs of self-con- 
sciousness in pertness, and the only cloud in her 
sky is that of her advancing years. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981. 


FIRST DUTCH TALKING PICTURE 
“DOOD WATER” (uv) 


An Epic of the Zuyder Zee 


THEATRE NOTES 


“Full House ” Haymarket Theat 
By Ivor Novello @ 
SUPPOSE that, having acquired @ 
following,’’ an artist or playwright 
likely to be tempted to take the easy way gq 
and throw scraps to his ‘‘ fans”? to keep them 
satisfied. 

It would seem to me that “ Full House” @ 
composed of such scraps, for bits of plot, shred 
of wit, unreal situations and quite unbelievablg 
characters, with apparently little attempt gam 
coherence, do not bear much resemblance to the 
sort of comedy I would choose to see. | 

It is true that Isabel Jeans wears some lovely 
frocks and gives an excellent performance as Log 
Leadenhall, and that John Williams is very goog 
indeed as her husband. Lilian Braithwaite hag 
played the same sort of part as that of Frynng 
Rodney many times and as usual does it exceedam 
ingly well. There was also some good work com 
tributed by Maidie Andrews, Robert Andrews 
Frank Cochrane and Hubert Harben, and judging 
by the very cordial reception ‘‘ Full House®™ 
received at the end of the evening, the audieng 
found it all vastly entertaining. That I did no 
share in the enthusiasm which was exhibited in them 
Theatre is no proof that there will not be ful 
houses at the Haymarket Theatre for a long timg 
to come. As far as that goes, I did not like@ 
‘‘ Glamorous Night ’’ for the same sort of reasong 
which caused me to dislike ‘‘ Full House.’’ Which 
only goes to prove that Mr. Novello as a play 
wright either thrills people to the core or utterly 
bores them. 

It is no credit to me that I find myself in the 
latter category, but it is a fact that must be stated™ 
in fairness both to Mr. Novello and myself. 


‘* God, Man, and Devil ” His Majesty’s Theatre 
By Gordin 
HIS, the second presentation at His Majesty§ 
by Maurice Schwartz and his Yiddish Af 
Theatre Company of America, is a drama basegal 
upon the age-long struggle between Good ang 
Evil, with the eventual, if somewhat tardy, victory 
of the good in Man. As I did not understand them 
language in which the play was enacted, it sayem 
much for the histrionic abilities of the artists takingg 
part that I was able to follow the plot and enjoy 
in some measure the modicum of humour which 
was included therein. 


Maurice Schwartz is undoubtedly a fine actor andi 
the audience fully appreciated his interpretatiot 
of the part of Uriel Masik, whose evil influence 
was intended to wreck Hersch Dubrowners 
admirably played by Lazar Freed. Hannah Taicsg 
too, in the role of Hersch Dubrowner’s wife waa 
excellent, while Moris Silberkasten as Laizer, they 
aged father of Hersch, carried his audience witl 
him all the way. 

The production was effective and colourful anda 
the whole company is to be congratulated. If onl 
I had known the language! CS. 
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OUR DWINDLING 


The strength of our forces, both Regular and Reserve, 
has diminished even compared with 1914 by at least 4o per 
cent. Such have been the reductions within the Regular 
Army and such its lack of power to expand that the whole onus of 
national expansion has been passed to the Territorial Army, and 
our latest military training manual defines it thus, “‘ The role of the 
Territorial Army, in addition to providing the sole means of 
expansion to form a National army, includes the liability of support- 
ing the Regular Army overseas in the event of war.” But this 
Territorial Army is melting away year by year. 


At this time last year its strength in other ranks was 137,024: 
now, it is 124,806, a fall averaging over a thousand men a month 
over the intervening period, and this in spite of very determined 


and very comprehensive measures on the part of the authorities to 
check the decline. 


The Territorial Army is intended to support the Regular 
Army, but it has had no opportunity of practising so to do. 


This year, although manceuvres are to be on a bigger scale 
than they have been since 1925, and although it has been decided 
to include units of the Territorial Army, the largest formation to 
be used is an Infantry Brigade, the 160th (South Wales), which 
goes into camp at Basingstoke on September 8th and takes part in 
the exercises of the 17th to the 2oth. It is obvious, then, that the 
Territorial Army is not being trained for its role in War. It will 
surely not be pretended that leaders, in whose hands will be placed 


the lives of upwards of 10,000 men, can be trained satisfactorily 
for their task. 


Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette. 
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Mr. BALDWIN’S “SHEET ANCHOR” 


By LUCY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


What is the League of Nations? It is a League designed by the late 
American President Wilson which the American Nation very wisely refused to 
have anything to do with— FOISTED BY HIM ON ENGLAND—which 
Mr. Baldwin now actually describes to a Yorkshire audience as the “SHEET 
ANCHOR ” OF GOVERNMENT!!! 

he Policy e League of Nations is to denationalise nations and destroy 
their ribo oP It is pernicious and destructive to the independence of the 
people—by usurping their sovereignty, and although it has no power and no 
right to do so—it orders countries to War over quarrels which do not concern 
them! The League of Nations is inherently Socialist, international and 
communistic. 

YET THE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY DOES 
NOT HESITATE TO ASK HIS FOLLOWERS TO SUPPORT THIS 
ORGANISATION WHICH STRIKES AT THE VERY HEART OF 
CONSERVATISM AND FREEDOM—AND CALLS IT THE “SHEET 
ANCHOR” OF HIS GOVERNMENT -—A statement I flatly contradict. 
THE “SHEET ANCHOR” OF ENGLAND ALWAYS HAS BEEN A 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS NAVY. 

Now as Mr. Baldwin is only in his present position through the votes of 
Conservatives who put him there and who voted for a Conservative Government 
—let us ask ourselves this question :— 


WHAT IS CONSERVATISM ? 


As its name implies it represents that vast body of English opinion that seeks 
to CONSERVE certain recognised principles of Government—and all the great 
reforms in the last century have been on the initiative of Conservatives—as one 
can find out by reading history. 

The first principle of CONSERVATISM—is the preservation of the 
MONARCHY —which Sir Stafford Cripps wishes to destroy — 
strengthening the ties of Empire by bringing the Dominions and Colonies 
into the closest relationship with the Mother Country and— ABOVE ALL 
AND BEFORE ALL— maintaining the Armed Forces of the Realm on the 
same high level that has always made our national will predominant and 
respected in the councils of Europe because our Navy was_ invincible. 
Conservative principles are simple but they aim fundamentally in preserving 
the safety of every Englishman and Englishwoman. 

It is a bird of ill omen that soils the nest that it was reared in—but that is 
exactly what Stanley Baldwin has done. Nurtured in Conservatism he owes 
his great position as Leader of the Conservative Party to Conservatives. Where 
would he be to-day if Conservatives—foolishly against their better judgment— 
had not listened to his crocodile tears a few years ago and permitted him to 
carry on again after they knew in their hearts that he had failed them and that 
they could not trust him and they were right in doubting him and wishing to 
get rid of him for, in the vernacular of the day, ‘‘ He has done them dirty.” 

So that —as this proves — Mr. Baldwin’s position depends entirely upon 
Conservatism and yet he has thrown all Conservative principles to the winds and 
it is the duty of all who love their King and country to DENOUNCE THIS 
FRAUDULENT DICTATORSHIP CALLING ITSELF “NATIONAL” 
which has basely betrayed the Country by squandering the Nation’s resources, 
weakening its faith, breaking its heart and destroying its very soul. 

And remember that Mussolini—Mussolini alone—has saved us from the 
humiliating and disgraceful gesture by which Mr. Eden tried to bribe him—but 
he has not yet answered my question—What was the bribe he promised to 
Russia—-WAS IT INDIA? 
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